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THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 
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ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE. AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 4d. and Zid. per Bottle. psrancnes aut oveER THE KINGDOM. 








Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal. Family. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there i is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to L ISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


others, they are’ but imitations,’ other system.’ 
MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I must namea choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘Thay ve asked for an ERARD piano.’ 


LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England.  xevnere. LONOGH.’ 

















LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 


EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES SIrREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET 
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| Cassell & Co.s Announcements, 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. sacubbinnradiavad 
P THE STORY OF THE SUN. 





| 
iF HE | By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LI.D., E-R.S, 
e| ERAS. With & Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 


Jn this volume an account ts gtven of the present state of our 


} knowledge with respect to the principal solar phenomena. It is 
‘a | tatended specially for the general reader, and the text is amply 
Nf | tlustrated by Engravings and Plates. 

i) Now ready, price 31s. 6d. 


The Story of Our Planet. By 


tH T. G. BonnEy, D.Sc, LL.D, F.RS. F.S.A, F.GS. 
a? | W ith Coloured Plates and Miz aps, and about 100 Illus- 


trations. 
| §A companion volume to Sir Robert Ball’s ‘“ Story of the 
Heavens.” In every respect worthy of its companionship. 
‘ss The work of a writer singularly well qualified by his 
B | scie ntific eminence and his rare literary gifts to render the main 


‘ principles and results of geological reasoning intelligible to 
) non-scientific readers of ordinaty education.’— 7/e Times, 


A Modern Story of Evolution, nny. 4 ela, tele sox: 
‘LISBETH, By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes, ‘In Spite of Herself, ete. 


J. COMPTON RICKETT,. e:ecaren wy vexsussios ro Lorp koweKers 


Just ready, cloth, price 6s. 


. * . ° ; 
i Author oj A King’s Hussar: Being the 
6m a - i Military Memoirs for Twenty-Five Years ot a Troop 
The Christ That is to Be. Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King’s) Hussars, Edited by 
HERBERT COMPTON. 
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eT Te yd 


*This book, which is dedicated by permission to Lord 


Tt is © weirdly attractive story, Roberts, is full of amusing anecdotes and graphic pictures of 
; ° ° . ’ ilitary life. The fact the are actual experiences adds 
| cleverly imagined and vigorously told. military life. rhe fact that they ar tual experiences add 


much to the interest of the book. 





i The Speaker. | 
| Ju sf pu blished, cloth, Os. 
; : : ; 
The book is well written. THE DELECTABLE DUCHY 
National Observer. | 
! Stortes, Studies, and Sketches. By Q., Author of ‘ Dead 
t ‘Brimful of meaning, suggestion, and) 4/u's Rock, ete, 
fine satire.’—7he Academy. Mr, JAMES PAYN in the Illustrated London News, says -- 
| ‘Like every true humourtst, “ Q” mingles such pathos weth his 
‘The story never lacks interest.’ ase ye ~~ rip knows whether to i rd ‘ A 
. ‘Open thts book WAKE you May, Vou cL ad “gh Mi ON SOse- 
The Literary World. thing that attracts and holds’-—Globe. 
‘The book is crowded with jncident, Now ready, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


dialogue, adventure and marked per-|The Home Life of the Ancient 
sonality.’— Dr. Joseph Parker in ‘British GREEKS. Translated from the German of Prof. H. 
Weekly , BLUMNER. By ALICE ZIMMERN. With numerous Illus- 


trations. 





‘The story, thoughtfully conceived, is ‘An account, at once popular and iearned, of Greek domestic 


| life, profusely illustrated from ancient monuments, and trans- 


seriously told.’—/he Scotsman. | lated by a very skilful hand.’—7he 7imes. 


North Britich Diiily Mail Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 
, Cassell's Classified Catalogue, 
The book may be enjoyed for its fine | containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand 
Satire on conventionalism, its flashes of volumes ranging in price from 
humour, and its frequent sublimity of THREEPENCE TO FIFTY GUINEAS. 
thought. ’. -Liverpool nites will be sent on request, post free to any address. 


‘The style is terse and vivid.’ | 


; —— - — aman _ — —_ —_ a — 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW & STANDARD BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK ON COACHING. 
In 1 vol., royal pres cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 20 Illustration 
by J. and G. Temp le. All Coloured by Hand. 


BRIGHTON AND ITS COACHES: A History of the 


London and Brighton Road, with some Account of the Provincial Coaches 
that have Run “from Brighton. By Witttan u C. A. Blew, M.A., E lito yr of 
Vyner's ‘ Notitia Venatica,’ and Radcliffe’s ‘ Noble Science of Fox-Hunting.’ 
NEW AND CHEAPER. EDITION. 
In 2 vols.. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 


THE REMINISCENCES AND avcouitimons OF 


CAPTAIN GRONOW: being Anecdotes of the C np, yurts, Clu! S, anc 


Society, 1810-1860 With Portrait and Age uieat i m Contem n} rary 
Sources by [ aos Grego, Colo d by Har 
Nore.—-To this New <p nin d emy 8vo, of these well- »wn Memoirs of Captain 
Gronow, have been added 8 litional Illustrations, making in all, each Coloured 
y Hand. 
In 1 vol., royal vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. mad 
10 Steel-Plate Engraving Coloured by Hand, and i graving 
THE NOBLE SCIENCE : :s agg! Lae-pn oe on Fox- 
Hunting. By F. P. Detm&é RApcLIFFE. vE lit yn, Revised, Corrected, 


and Enlarged by Wituiam C \. BLew, MLA, Editor of Vyner’s ‘ Notitia 
Venatica. With 10 Steel-Plate Engravings, Coloured by Hand, and 35 Wo id 
Engravings in the Text. 
In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pric € 21s. net. with 12 Illustrations 

by Henry Alke n, Ce oloured by Hand. 


NOTITIA VENATICA: a Treatise on Fox-Hunting. 
Embracing the General Management of Hounds and the Diseases of Dogs, &c. 
By Ropert T. VyNer. A Ne w Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged 
by Wittiam C. A. Blew. With 12 Illustrations by Henry Alken, Coloured 


by Hand. 
NOTE. kaso tah hell ma of Mr. Vyner’s well-known Tr atise m Fox-Hunting 
with the admirable Illustrations by the late Henry Alle *n, all Coloured by Hand. The 
work has been thoroughly Revised and Corrected, and voluminous Anecdot ind 


Notes of much interest added by Mr. William C. \. “Ble 
THE BORDER EDITION O1 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


h Introductory Essays and Notes by An DREW LANG. ed by 250 New 
and Original Etchings by eminent Artists, all p ri nted on pe ese Paper, In 
large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt pening price 6s pe r ve 


WORKS BY tHE Pango JOHN ADDING FON SYMONDS. 


Second and Cheaper E . * os , demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, bound 

THE LIFE OF ‘MICHELANGELO ‘BUONARROT!: 
Based on Studies in the Archive pe dy he ti Family at Florence. With 
Portrait ar ds Re —o ti he Work of tl Master. 

1 vol., small gto, cloth, gilt top, wit LP rtrait and 4 Illustrations, price ros, 6d. net. 
Also a few Large-P. at ! Copies o n At rnold’s hand-1 t yal 

WALT WHITMAN’: a ‘Study. 

THIRD and CHEAPER wet a t vol my 8vo, witha 


newly engraved Mezzotint Portrait. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. — 


lated into English by Joun Appi 
We JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


> 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO EDITIONS WERE RAPIDLY DISPOSED OF. A THIRD 
HAS BEEN PREPARED, AND IS NOW READY. 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
Two Vols., large Svo, cloth extra, 382s, 
THE TIMES savs:— Among the books of the present season few are 


likely to attract and enchain more readers than the setters of James 





Russe VL Les 
CROWNED BY THE ACADEMY FRANCAISE. 


THE LIFE OF MARY ANTOINETTE. By 


MAXIME DE LA ROCHETERIE. Wi 27 Portraits. 2 vols., large 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


WITH PORTRAIT AND MAP. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA A HUNDRED YEARS 


AGO; WITH A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. Jeing Notes and 
Reminiscences by THOMAS ‘TWINING, a civil servant of the Honourable 
East India Company, preserved by his son, THOMAS TWINING, of 


Twickenham, and Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM H. G. TWINING, 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By Colonel 
1. a. DODGE. With numerous Drawings by FREDERICK REMINGTON. 
has my 8vo, gilt tops, cloth extra, 16s, 


ALTHEA. Dialogues on Aspirations and 
Duties. By VERNON Lex, Author of * Baldwin.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
’ 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS 


OF SCIENCE. By St. GEORGE MivaArr. Handsomely Hlustre ute d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Uniform with ‘Types of Animal Life. 


SHORT STORIES BY BRITISH AUTHORS. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


six'"Goumion “ruiNgs, IN A NORTH COUNTRY 
VILLAGE, ByM. E. FRANCIS, 


By E. F, BENSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. | Zhkird Edition. Authorof‘ Whicher.’ Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


NOTE. ilies List of Books free On Applic ation, 
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London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & C0., 45 Albemarle St., W. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Dipioma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH GAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


| Het mstitcl hed ye 


| I 4adl ies’ . . 2/9 
} Gents - 3/12 


TRISH DAMASK 1 TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per de Ze _ Dim ner N lapkins, 5s 

ver doz. Table Ck ths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; yards - 
3 yards, 5s. — each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. eac sh. Str ng Hu ckaback 
Ti wels, 5, 45 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cc seg sei o}d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


ins LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 





—— e » 2/3 


Children’s bordered 1 he 


® b ithe ‘d 





ies’ an ildren’s lars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
ne doz. Ci fis for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcl rth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 


measure, 2s. extra). N.B.- Ol d Shirts made good as new for r4s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name th Publicati 








SECOND EDITION. 
REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


MODERN CREMATION: _ Its 


ere and Praetice. With In ing to the 

recently Improved arrangements made by rahe Conia mn Society 

of Sactiad, By Str H. THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B. Lond., 

tc., President of the Society. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. ; paper, Is. 

sh Medical Fournal. rhis elegantly-printed little book, by the 

President of the Cremation Society of England, will be read with interest 

by all who wish for authoritative information as to what cremation really 
involves, and what facilities actually exist in England for carrying it out.’ 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo, ) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


An Autobiography. With 12 Illustrations, 3 being 


ANNIE BESANT: 


Photogravure Portraits 
‘It is a fascinating story : it deals with scenes and matters of vital tg te to every serious man anc woman : 
it is a transparent record of the spiritual and intellectual development of the su gulari ly attractive personality of a 
woman.’ —Daily Chronicle. 
‘ The interest of her narr: 





ative never flags.’ —G/lasvow Herald. 


DR. JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 
RANDOM ROAMING. By Rev. Aucustus JEssopp, D.D. With Portrait. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d ° [Ready next week. 
CONTENTS :—1 ‘Rand ym Roaming. 2. Castle Acre. 3. Hill-Digging and Magic. 4. A Fourteenth-( entury 
ein, 5. A Rustic Retrospect, 1799. 6. A Scheme for Clery Pensions. 7. Something about Village Almshouses. 


BY THE LATE DR. SAMUEL COX. 


_ HEBREW TWINS: A Vindication of God’s bie with Jacob and 


sau. By the late Rey. SamuELt Cox, D.D., Author of ‘ Expositions,’ etc. With Prefat: ry Mer moir by 
I ne Wi ife. Portrait. Cloth 6s. Ready next week. 


CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE : being the Memoir of 


CHANCELLOR Pa With Portraits. In 3 vols. Vol. I., demy 8vo, cl ah, 163. per vol. 


BY MARGARET SYMONDs, 


DAYS SPENT ON A DOGE'S FARM. Photogravure Frontispiece and 
50 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth res. 
* Genial sketches of rural life in a little-known corner of Italy.’—77mes, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
> z 2 


THE QUEEN AT BALMORAL. By FR ANK POPE Humpurey, Author 
of “A New England Cac tus,’ etc. 12 Full-Page Illu ions and a Photogravure. 
‘hs lo-weap auntie written, in excellent taste thr eet Daily Chrenicle. 


TWO NOTABLE LIVEs. 


THE LIFE OF EDWIN BOOTH. | LEAVES FROM THE AUTO- 
By WitiiamM Wi NTER. In x vol. With Illustra- BIOGRAP HY OF TOMASSO SALVINI. 


tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BY THE LATE JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
SIDE LIGHTS. W ith Memoir by GRANT ALLEN, and an Introduction by 
. T. STEAD. ed by Joun F. Runciman. 


* Distinctly readable, se something more ; it is suggestive and 1t is fruitful.’—G/ode. 


Large crown Evo, cloth, 5s 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


THE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. By GrorGrE 
Hersert. Fifth Edition, Small crown 8vo, half bound, old style, paper boards, 5s. : 
sprinkle d, red edges, 5s. 


Ihe above is a Facsimile Reprint of the 


or real sheep 


extremely scarce original edition of 1633. 


THIRTY-SIXTH VOLUME OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 
SPAIN ; being a Summary of Spanish History from the Moorish Conquest to 
the Fall of Granada (711-1492 a.pv.). By Henry Epwarp Watts. Maps and many Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘A concise and judicious narrative, which fully maintains the high standard of the series to which it belong 
7 mes, 


‘THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.’"~NEW VOLUME. 


THEORIES: Studies from a Modern Woman. By A. N. T. A. P. 


12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Crown 8vo, cloth 5 


RAYMOND’S FOLLY, By B. Paut Neuman, Author of ‘The Inter- 


preter’s House.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth as. 6d. 


‘ a re ‘ — —— 

MADE IN FRANCE’: French Tales Retold, with a United States Twist. 
~ 4 nd C, Bunner, Author of ‘Short Sixes,’ ‘The Runaway Browns,’ etc, With Illustrations by C. t 
aylor. 


BY FRANCIS ADAMS.—Wil/ be published next week. 


THE NEW EGYPT. By Francis Apams, Author of ‘ The Australians,’ 


etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
BY OLIVE SCHREINER (‘RALPH IRON’), 


DREAMS: A Collection of Tales.) DREAM LIFE AND REAL 


By the Author of ‘ The Story of an African Farm.’ | LIFE. (A Volume of ‘ The Pseudonym L ibrary.’) 


Fifth Edition, With Portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper 1s. 6d.; cloth 2s 


FOURTH EDITION. Cloth extra, 5s. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, and Some Common Men. By S. R. 


* Full of strength and charm, Humour and pathos oe with delightful effect.’—Speaker. 


TWO NEW ‘ PSEUDONYMS. 


A Sketch. | A BUNDLE OF LIFZ. By Joun 


OLiveR Hosses, Author of ‘ The Sinner’s Comedy,’ 
etc, 
Paper, 1S, 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


MIMI’ 8 MARRIAGE: 


IKOULITCH., 





Demy. 


| 


THE CHILDREN’S —- 


Each illustrated, post 8vo, Pinafore cloth binding 
floral edges, 2 2s. Od. 
‘The child who discovers a moral or two i: thoi 
library is not filled with a rich anger and a rightec 
wrath; the moral has no air of ‘apok ogising for ie 
story, and the story does not seem to fade away before 
its moral. The conciliation of good morals and good 
art is prettily done. .... The books are all excellent,’ 
Speake vr. 
‘Happy children who are to own books as pretty 
and portable as this is.’.—Saturday Review. ; 
Seventeen Volumes. Send for Illustrated List. 





FIFTH AND REVISED EDITION, 


WILD NATURE WON BY 
KINDNESS. 


By MRS. BRIGHTWEN, 
With many additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo, imita 
tion leather, gilt edges, in box, 5s. 


* Both as regards the character of its contents and its 


recherché exterior, it will form one of the choicest of 


oks in the market this year.’ 
Schoolmaste 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ABOVE 


MORE ABOUT WILD 
NATURE. 


By MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 
With Portrait. Cloth, 1 


in shilling gift-b 


‘Parents and teachers who wi Pons r object less« on 
on the value of kindness to rea ae s could h ails fins 
more suitable book to put into the hands of boys and 
girls Speaker. 


THE BUNNY STORIES FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By JOHN HOWARD JEWET'! 
78 Illustrations by Culmer Barnes. 
Small 4to, cloth, ss. 
‘Charmingly fresh and child-like.’—Scofsmu 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS: 
AN AMUSING BOOK FOR THE NURSERY. 


Coloured Illustrations, « 
boards, 55 


yblong size (gin. by 7in.’, payer 


National Obse? 
‘Very ludicrous effects are produced by turnirg 
the pictures upside down. —Manchester Examiner. 


* As ingenious as diverting.’ 


THE BROWNIES AT HOME. 
By PALMER COX. 
Medium 4to, cloth, 6s. 


‘There is only one obvious duty, and that is, to 
buy it.’—Forkshire Daily Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED.’ 


THE SUNNY DAYS OF 
YOUTH: 


A BOOK FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 
Author of ‘Manners Maketh Men.’ etc. 
Square limp, 16mo, cloth, 6s. 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


Elegantly bound in red cloth, gilt, 8s. each. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MARKHAM HOWARD: a 
Novel. By J. HEALE. 8 vols., 
cloth, 31s. Gd. 


The Publisher can arrange for Purchasers to see these Works at the nearest 
Bookseller's on receipt of address. 








i FISHER UNWIN, uberieeater Square, EC. 


London: 


[December 16, 1895 
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NOTES 


Discussion of Lord Dudley’s amendment for contracting 
out of the Employers’ Liability Bill was the chief business 
in the Lords on Friday. It provided reasonable com- 
pensation for all accidents, out of a fund raised jointly by 
masters and men, under Board of Trade regulations, The 
Colonial Secretary opposed the scheme on the very broad 
ground that Parliament knew better than workmen what 
was good for them. Protest was entered by the Duke of 
Argyll against the attempt of the Government, with the 
aid of the Irishry, to coerce the British artisan into a 
course inimical to his interests. Of course, the Lord 
Chancellor advocated the suppression of minority rights, 
urged that a compulsory measure would produce increased 
watchfulness, and ridiculed the notion that large employers 
would withdraw contributions from operatives’ funds. 
The Marquess of Salisbury demonstrated that under the 
amendment every motive for vigilance would exist, since 
compensation must be given for all accidents ; and that 
under the original proposal large employers would be 
driven to insurance for protection. On a division the 
amendment was carried by 148 to 28 votes. The dreary 
talk about the Parish Councils Bill was continued in the 
Commons: the point under consideration was the trustee- 
ship of parochial charities of a non-ecclesiastical kind, 
Progress was reported after various unsuccessful attempts 
to minimise the effect of Mr. Cobb’s amendment for 
capturing the control of these benefactions. The first 
reading was taken of a Bill for an East Indian Loan 
not exceeding ten millions sterling: designed, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, to meet a tempo- 
rary difficulty of the Indian Government in dealing with 


its bills. 





In its determination to force the Parish Councils Bill 
through the Commons, the Government ordered a Saturday 
sitting which was wholly devoted to Mr. Cobb's proposal. 
Sir Francis Powell presented an amendment to safeguard 
present trusts, which was rejected by 109 to 68 votes. 
Mr. Stanhope moved that any existing trustee might 
become an elective trustee, but the Government insisted 
that the trustee must first resign, and, after a discussion 
marked by the wonted Radical intolerance, the motion was 
lost by 118 to 81. Sir Francis Powell urged that the 
number of elected trustees should not exceed that 
allowed by the Charity Commissioners, but the President 
of the Local Government Board insisted upon a majority 
and was supported by 120 to 81. The suggestion of Mr, 
Hobhouse that School Boards and other local authorities 
should be permitted to elect trustees was thrown out by 
121 to 79. Mr. Balfour moved that progress be reported, 
but the motion was resisted, and, on a division, defeated 
by 128 to 79. Other three amendments were negatived : 
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the first to regulate the number of trustees,and the others 
to exempt future charities from the operations of the 
measure: and Mr, Balfour again moved that progress 
be reported. The motion was withdrawn, however, and 
the House divided on Mr. Cobb’s proposal, which was 
carried by 109 to 48, 





ConcerninG the Featherstone Commissioners’ Report, 
the Home Secretary on Monday submitted that profitable 
discussion was impossible without the evidence now being 
printed. Sir F, Dixon Hartland asked if the Government 
intended to take any steps to prevent such an outrage at 
St. Stephen’s as had been perpetrated in the French 
Chamber? The Home Secretary rejoined that the ques- 
tion was one for the authorities of the House in conjunc- 
tion with the police: both were satisfied with existing 
precautions. On behalf of the Government, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intimated a declaration of sympathy 
with the French Chamber: on behalf of the Opposition, 
Mr. Balfour heartily concurred. Sir John Lubbock, whose 
advocacy of London Improvements merely drew from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a refusal to reconsider the 
appointment of a Joint Committee on Betterment, moved 
the adjournment of the House to direct attention to the 
matter. Pressing the necessity of starting the approaches 
to the Tower Bridge and other works, he declared that, if 
nothing were done, the responsibility must rest with the 
Government. On the contrary, rejoined the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the responsibility must rest with the 
Lords, because they rejected an application of the princi- 
ple in a private measure. It was shown by Mr. Balfour 
that the question at issue was not Betterment, nor im- 
provements, nor unemployed, but merely party tactics. 
The Government and the County Council were acting in 
concert for party ends. It was one of those reckless 
speculations whereby impending bankrupts sought to im- 
prove their position. On a division, the motion was nega- 
tived by 177 to 139 votes. Discussion on the Parish 
Councils Bill having been resumed, a motion by Mr. Han- 
bury requiring the submission of charity schemes to parish 
meetings was adopted. It was agreed to extend the term 
of trusteeship to four years, and to exempt for forty years 
any charity by a donor living when the Act was passed. 
Clause Thirteen was then added to the Bill by 145 to 90. 


Tue President of the Council in the Lords on Tuesday 
expressed the general sympathy with the French Chamber, 
and the Marquess of Salisbury, who followed, hoped that 
this expression would be regarded as a pledge of readiness 
to share in any international measures against an inter- 
national evil. On the adoption of the report of amend- 
ments to the Employers’ Liability Bill, Lord Teynham 
directed attention to metropolitan distress through want 
of employment ; but Lord Monkswell could merely pro- 
mise that the Government would closely watch the course 
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of events, and make suggestions to the local authorities. 
The President of the Council stated, in reply to Lord 
Teynham, that no immediate action was contemplated in 
the matter of alien immigration, but that the subject was 
under consideration. In the Commons, the Colonial 
Under-Secretary, who blows hot and cold as to Matabele- 
land, was solicitous for the welfare of the natives, whose 
rights and interests, he said, would be properly safe- 
guarded. Lord George Hamilton gave notice of a motion 
demanding an immediate increase in naval strength ; and 
Mr. Balfour intimated that on Thursday he would ask the 
Ministry what course it intended to pursue in regard to 
the motion. On the unemployed problem, Mr. Keir 
Hardie moved the adjournment of the House in a speech 
which advocated the Eight Hours Day in Government 
Factories, the building of warships, and the reclamation 
of foreshores, with the provision of suitable accommoda- 
tion for the aged poor. Sir John Gorst believed the cure 
was to be found in increasing the growth of food in the 
country, and in employing on the land the men who were 
idle in the towns. It seemed to Mr. Balfour that while 
some good might be done by State organisation of Labour, 
far more would be accomplished by harmonious relations 
between Capital and Labour. The President of the Local 
Government Board was most sympathetic, of course, but 
he was unable to get beyond vague references to the 
Labour Commission. On a division, the motion was nega- 
tived by 175 to 33 votes. Clauses Fourteen and Fifteen, 
as amended, were added to the Parish Councils Bill. On 
Clause Sixteen an amendment by the President of the 
Local Government Board as to the custody of parish 
papers was under consideration when the midnight rule 
brought about an adjournment. 


Ir fell to the Parliamentary Secretary of the India Office 
to move the second reading of the East Indian Loan 
(£10,000,000) Bill in the Commons on Wednesday. The 
Council had to meet a charge of £8,000,000 payable in gold 
in April next, and from £1,000,000 to £6,000,000 would 
be required towards that amount, according to the prices 
received for bills. And the balance was asked, in the 
usual way, to meet any emergencies that might arise. 
Sir Richard Temple, who seconded, defended the extent 
of the margin on the ground that the experiments recently 
initiated by the Indian Government should have a fair 
chance. The fall in the price of bills was due, not to the 
closing of the mints, but to the decline in exports, which 
would be retrieved should the markets continue steady. 
Sir John Gorst pointed out that the policy of refusing to 
sell bills at the market rate had not been followed by any 
Government of late years, and that affairs would go from 
bad to worse unless the rise took place soon. It was 
suggested by Sir John Lubbock that a motion should be 
made to reduce the loan from ten to five millions as an 
indication that the Indian Government, which had em- 
barked in a great speculation in silver, should recommend 


‘the drawing of the bills. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


admitted the serious nature of the Indian experiment, and 
urged the necessity for the Bill in consequence of the dis- 
turbance in trade and exchange. Discussion having taken 
place at some length, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
applied the closure, which was carried by 145 to 69, and 
the second reading was then effected. 


On Thursday in the Lords the Marquess of Salisbury 
put a question as to the course of public business. The 
President of the Council was in a state of uncertainty : 
but he believed that after the Christmas adjourament their 


fordships would be called together early in January, Pro- 


test was entered by the Marquess of Salisbury against the 
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inconvenience of the course proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The Employers’ Liability Bill as amended was 
read a third time and passed. In the Commons the War 
Secretary denied the allegation of any lack of harmony or of 
discipline inthe 1st Life Guards. The Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the India Office stated that he was not yet in a 
position to disclose the terms of agreement between the 
Ameer and Sir Mortimer Durand. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
asked if the existing law would prevent the avowed 
advocates of assassination driven out of France from settling 
in this country, or if a Bill would be brought in on the 
subject. Directing attention to a speech said to have 
been delivered at a recent meeting of the Unemployed, 
wherein a reign of terror was threatened, he asked 
whether or not anything would be done in the matter. 
The Home Secretary rejoined that the existing law 
provided no machinery for preventing the settlement of 
Anarchists in Britain, and that the present state of things 
did not warrant any alteration of the statutes. It was 
suggested by Mr. Labouchere that increased expenditure 
on war vessels should be met by the sale of Suez Canal 
shares. The Chancellor of the Exchequer counselled the 
postponement of such questions until the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, The Prime 
Minister did not afford Mr. Morton any hope of the 
reclamation of waste land being undertaken in the 
interests of the Unemployed. 


Tue question of the hour, the condition of the Navy, 
was introduced by Mr. Balfour, who requested a day for 
the discussion of Lord George Hamilton’s motion. In 
reply the Prime Minister stated that, as the motion pro- 
posed the displacing of the Government, it would be met 
at once. On Tuesday he would move an amendment 
setting forth that it was a primary duty of the Ministry to 
make adequate provision for naval defence, and expressing 
trust in the Cabinet to submit fitting proposals in due 
time and measure. Proceeding, he intimated that the 
House would rise for Christmas holidays on the 22nd, and 
meet again on the 27th. The Colonial Under-Secretary 
mentioned, in réply to Mr. Dalziel, that the reports con- 
cerning the perilous position of Captain Wilson in Mata- 
beleland were substantially accurate. Sir John Dorington 
moved the adjournment of the House to call attention to 
the Prime Minister's statement about the course of business 
which contemplated undue pressure on members and 
officials. The Prime Minister fell back on the precedent 
of 88 when the autumn sitting lasted till the 24th Decem- 
ber. It was contended by him that the real issue was the 
abandonment of the Parish Councils Bill, which would be 
forced to the end. In reply Mr. Balfour asserted that it 
was a transparent fallacy to accuse the Opposition of 
trying to destroy the measure : it was merely resisting the 
coercion of a body whose numbers were little larger than 
its own. The closure was applied by the Prime Minister, 
and the motion was rejected by 165 to 115 votes. Progress 
was afterwards made with the Parish Councils Bill. 





Lonencuta has contrived to score a point since the 
Imperial authorities insisted on interference in Matabele- 
land. For, Major Wilson and a small force gained sight 
of the King’s waggon only to find themselves in a trap, 
and, according to latest intelligence, they were in a 
position of some peril. The Matabele continue to come 
in, but only slowly, They are apparently deterred by 
the fear that the King may yet return to power, and 
that the Company may go, and they make difficulties 
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about giving up their arms, Not unnaturally, the Com- 
pany’s officers make difficulties on their part about allowing 
them, while still retaining their weapons, to begin planting 
and sowing. This, with other iniquities of the white man 
in Matabeleland, continues t» exercise the soul of Mr. 
Labouchere, and his running fire of questions in the 
(onmons has stirred up the Colonial Office to an inter- 
ference which may be mischievous. From the Congo 
entry the chief news is the successful opening of the 
-.t section of the Congo Railway. In Northern Morocco, 
Marshal Martinez Campos has offered what look like 
reasonable terms to the Riff tribes investing Melilla. 
There are no signs that these are likely to be accepted. 





By the publication, in London and Paris, of the 
correspondence relating to the ‘Mekong Buffer State,’ 
we know at length what approximation has been made 
to a settlement of the conflicting French, British, 
Siamese, and Chinese claims in that part of the world. 
We learn that ‘sensible differences’ have arisen between 
the Commissioners appointed on either side to give advice 
as to carrying out the purpose of fixing a Neutral Zone on 
the Upper Mekong, in accordance with the memorandum 
signed by M. Develle and Lord Dafferin on 4th July last. 
The members have signed a paper advising that, ‘ in order 
to establish, under normal conditions and without causing 
disintegration, a zone of sufficient extent, it would be 
desirable to proceed to an inquiry on the spot by the 
technical agents of the two countries.’ To this plan 
the representatives of the two Governments have con- 
sented in a protocol signed on 25th November: in 
which it is apparently laid down that the geographical 
and political limits to be maintained by the ‘ technical 
agents’ will be those of the Shan State of Kyaing Hung, 
of the portion of Muang Nan north of the Mekong, and 
of the course of that stream from where it enters the 
first-named territory to where it touches Luang Prahang ; 
that the breadth of the proposed Buffer State will be as 
nearly as possible eighty kilometres; and that neither 
Power will seek within it for commercial advantages that 
are not accorded to the other. The powers of the agents will 
only extend to the obtaining of facts. In M. Casimir-Périer’s 
words, ‘they are deputed solely to collect information not 
to settle difficulties. The final decision will be left to the 
Governments themselves. We are therefore still a good 
way from final agreement. It may be noted further that 
nothing as to the proposal to hand over the protectorate 
of the Neutral Zone is allowed to come into the protocol ; 
and that Lord Dufferin has agreed that in the case of the 
Burmese Shan State of Kyaing Hung—lying north of it— 
being conveyed to the Chinese Government, we shall ask 
for no privileges for British over French enterprises. 





In Canada important speeches have been made by the 
Premier, Sir John Thompson, and Sir Charles H. Tupper, 
the Minister of Marine, on the relations between the 
Dominion and the United States. They see in the pro- 
jected Wilson Tariff a prospect of more amicable dealings, 
and the Premier considers the concessions to be due to 
the determination of his fellow-countrymen, as expressed 
at the general election, to maintain the Imperial connec- 
tion. An excellent sentiment, though Sir John Thompson 
would appear to err in regarding the Wilson Tariff as 
certain to pass. With regard to the mother-country, his 
colleague promised a new line of ‘Transatlantic steamers, 
but he argued most stoutly against the application of 
Free Trade principles. Meanwhile, Mr. Mackenzie Bowell 
has returned from his mission to Australia, and expresses 
his confidence that closer commercial relations will be estab- 
lished between the two countries. He is in favour of 
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making Fiji a port of call for the Canadian-Australian 
steamship service, and he reports that there is every desire 
for a Pacific cable. 





Tue Italian crisis has resulted in the return to power 
of Signor Crispi, who, last Saturday, undertook to form 
a Ministry. By Wednesday his list was practically 
complete, though one or two portfolios remained to 
be assigned. The King has been censured for allowing 
Signor Zanardelli to aggravate the tension by his futile 
efforts to scratch together a Cabinet, but the recall of 
the aged Sicilian appears a judicious move. Moreover, 
Crispi’s Minister of Finance, Signor Sonnino, is described 
as a man of ability. All the same, the two have 
undertaken an almost desperate adventure. A huge 
floating debt, an inflated currency, a deficit of at 
least a hundred and twenty millions of lire, and a great 
body of official corruption—these are the problems they 
have to face. Signor Sonnino has begun, like many of 
his predecessors, with brave words about the develop- 
ment of revenue and the reduction of expenditure. Yet 
the opinion seems general that not a farthing can be 
saved on the military budget, while the interested 
classes, as the Civil Service, already show signs of 
violent opposition. On the other hand the news of Signor 
Crispi’s resurrection has been received with enthusiasm 
both at Vienna and Berlin: as being caleulated to 
strengthen Italy's prestige abroad. 





Tue news from South America continues to be of a 
most mixed and unsatisfactory character. Item one is 
that the extradition treaty between Great Britain and 
Argentina will not be retrospective, so that that eminent 
exemplar of the Nonconformist Conscience, Jabez Balfour, 
will still evade the penal servitude that is his due. From 
Brazil there comes no intelligence that argues a decisive 
stroke. Marshal Peixoto has attempted to take the 
fort of Villegaignon, and has failed. Admiral di 
Mello, after his mysterious cruise, has returned to his 
former post of observation. A curious story is being 
circulated with regard to certain insurgents who were 
captured on board the /aralyba. Their courageous 
demeanour so touched the troops that they refused to 
shoot more than nine, and the remainder were clapped 
into gaol. You note that 7‘e Times correspondent declares 
that Mello, despite his subsequent denials, has undertaken 
to restore the monarchy. Also, the Mexican rebels are 
said to have defeated the Loyalist troops, and to have 
hanged General Vincente Vilada., 





Tue past week has witnessed two of the most im- 
portant Rugby football matches of the year. Cardiff 
may now be looked upon as representative of Welsh 
football, and its encounter with Blackheath last Satur- 
day, in the Rectory Field, attracted some ten thousand. 
The Metropolitan club barely managed to win, after 
a most exciting match, in which each side alternately 
distinguished itself. On Wednesday Oxford met Cam- 
bridge under the same rules, and after an equally fine 
exposition of the modern spectacular game, Oxford 
won by a single try, achieved during the first five minutes. 
In both these matches each side played four three-quarters 

a system likely to be universally adopted by the end of 
the present season. The Corinthians Club, having received 
no apology from Mr, A. N. Hornby for the aspersions 
which he passed on their amateur status, have issued a 
manifesto on the subject, attested by the President of the 
Association, and by the accountants who have been given 
the Club books to examine. Mr. Hornby still preserves 
a discreet—but surely not a very creditable ?—silence, 
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IN THE NAME OF THE TAXPAYER 


HOUGH Mr. Gladstone be deaf to the voice of 
reason, it may yet be that he will listen to the 
murmurings of his own followers. Though his ingrown 
vice of time-serving stop his ears to the outcries of 
honour and patriotism, they are yet, thank Heaven, 
open to the lightest whisper of the Voter. ‘Therefore 
there is some hope that Tuesday's meeting in the City 
may, even at the eleventh hour, have some force to 
stir him out of the apathy with which he treats this 
imminent danger of the moment. It was no partisan 
meeting that gathered to warn him once more into 
what deadly peril he is leading the blind nation that 
puts its trust in him. On the platform in Cannon Street 
Hotel there sat side by side with his adversaries, sup- 
porters of his own every whit as keenly resolute to 
build up the Navy to its legitimate strength as the 
hottest Tory of them all. And if Mr. Keir Hardie 
was not present, it was only because he was pressing 
the same demand—irrelevantly, but what matter >— 
in the House of Commons. We urge this symptom 
of Gladstonian disaffection and the waxing uneasiness 
in the country because we know this is the one argu- 
ment to which time and office and an honourable 
public career have left the Premier open. We urge 
it the more instantly because, with rare magnificence 
of effrontery, we were assured the very morning after 
the City meeting that the state of the Navy has not 
even been brought to the august notice of the Cabinet. 
We need hardly insist on the admirable insolence of this 
declaration. If the Government betrays the country, 
there is still an Opposition to compel it to its duty, 
and we are loth to brand even the meanest of our 
fellow-citizens for a traitor. 

But, indeed, it comes to this: that if you do not call 
the action of the Government either traitorous or 
lunatic there is nothing else left to call it. By this 
time almost every journal in the country has set out 
the imperious necessity for a new naval programme. 
It is impossible that the Government, if it still retains 
the power of adding two and two together, should not 
know in what case two or three years may find 
the country it is presuming to govern. It knows 
perfectly well that France and Russia are the two 
Powers in the world with which our national interests 
jangle. It knows that these Powers are at present 
closely united, if not actually allied. It knows that at 
this very moment, just when we are entering into the 
full fruition of Lord George Hamilton’s Naval Defence 
Act, our fleet is inferior to their combination in battle- 


_ ships and in torpedo boats. It knows our torpedo- 


catchers are defective in strength and speed. It 
knows that the only salvation of our merchant service 
in war is to pen the enemy within his ports. It 
might also know, unless it were altogether demented, 
that only a heavily preponderant force is competent 
to perform this service, and that both our industry 
and our daily bread depend on its being done. 
There are many other things that it might see 
with half an eye. We should want some thousands 
of seamen to bring up our fleet to fighting pitch, 
and the transfer of them would cripple our indispen- 
sable merchant marine. In the Mediterranean we have 
no harbour nor dock except Malta; and a defeat, or even 
a victory, off Toulon or Corsica would mean in most cases 
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the hopeless wreck of our squadron in those waters. But 
what is the use of repeating this? We have said it 
before within the month, and every newspaper and 
every platform in the land has echoed with the same 
complaint. And yet our Government sits ramming 
a wooden head against the brick wall of Parish 
Councils, and never moves a step. 

Of course our Government is afraid. Though it fear 
not national honour nor regard national interest, it is 
always ready to pull off its hat to the taxpayer. 
Let it believe our friendly assurance when we say 
that it never had a better chance of conciliating the 
favour of that noble democratic institution than it 
has now. If we cannot convince it, the taxpayer is 
ready to do the thing himself at the next election in the 
only fashion that it can appreciate. It is almost too 
late in the day now to bring in a new Defence Act with 
any show of spontaneity, but perhaps it is not quite too 
late. It will certainly be too late ifthe Government meets 
Lord George Hamilton’s motion with nothing but the 
dull stubbornness of the amendment tabled. For, Mr. 
Giadstone’s one chance of atoning for his numberless 
vacillations and political prostitutions is to act at once 
before he is coerced. ‘That he will be coerced, soon or 
late, we are sure. But since a warship takes years to 
build, and soon is by so much better than late, we think 
it worth while that he should be saved in spite of him- 
self. Let him, therefore, bring in his Bill, Parish 
Councils or no Parish Councils. It will not take long. 
And let it follow the lines of the amendment to which 
the Cannon Street meeting was not quite stout-hearted 
enough to trust its repute for sagacity. Let us 
have a permanent Naval Defence Act for the future, 
and spare ourselves this uncovering of our nakedness 
before the eyes of Europe. Spend five or six millions 
year by year on ships—it is not more than France 
and Russia are willing to invest in the sea—and the 
question goes straight out of party politics. That is 
our tower of strength in reasoning with Mr. Gladstone. 
It will even give him more votes than it will lose. 


THE LONDON WORKING MAN 


HIS long long time we have been cockering the 
Working Man ; and the labour (it is pleasant to 

find) has been by no means lost. ‘The results, indeed, 
consider them how you will, are most gratifying. In 
London, at least, one of two things: either the Working 
Man works little, or the Working Man works il), 
‘Speaking, said Mr. Owen Fleming, on Saturday last 
to a conference of members of the Architectural 
Association—‘ Speaking of the capacity of the average 
building mechanic in London, I feel I am but the 
mouthpiece of my _ professional colleagues when 
I state that his work is very far below the 
standard it ought to reach. “lis a mild and 
mannerly way of putting it on record that the London 
builder is an incompetent rogue. Not ‘twenty- 
five per cent. of the men who present themselves ona 
job’ are ‘capable of executing a piece of good face 
brickwork’; and of the rest, ‘how many, Mr. 
Fleming asks, ‘are able or willing to do a really 
first-class piece of work without constant supervi- 
sion?’ Put in other terms, this means that seventy- 
five per cent. of these ‘tradesmen’ (so they style 
themselves with pride) are miserably incompe- 
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tent; while the most of those that are left over 
decline, however capable, to do themselves justice, and 
must be watched as carefully as the professional 
thief, to the end that they do not swindle their pay- 
master. It is a charming picture, is it not? How 
delightful the knowledge, too, that ‘the average brick- 
layer seems to imagine that there is no necessity for 
the sides of bricks to b2 covered with mortar!’ And 
that even so, he is content (upon compulsion, it 
appears) to lay not more than four or five hundred 
a day, ‘whereas, ten years ago, the average per 
man was nearer a thousand!’ ‘lo what lotus-eating 
habits is the once down-troddea Slave of Capital not 
tending! In what summer-isles of jabber, lying in 
dark-amber spheres of four-half (so to speak), will his 
lot be very shortly cast! And then, his pal, the joiner. 
‘Tbe shop foreman,’ says Mr. Fleming, ‘ of one of the 
largest London contractors told me that he only 
accepted one out of every four men who applied to him 
for work :” for the very singular and beautiful reason 
that the other three were ‘ not able even to put together 
machine-made joinery to his satisfaction.” Like his 
brother the bricklayer, but to still better purpose, the 
joiner has dodged the primal curse: by sheer inability to 
work he is relieved of the necessity of eating his bread 
in the sweat of his manly brow. Nature made him idle 
and stupid, we may assume; and opportunity and the 
Unions have combined to do the rest. He had no appren- 
ticeship—for that is altogether a thing of the past ; and 
he made himself the free and independent thing we 
know. <All the same, he probably belongs to an Union, 
and as he would naturally be ‘a mark on blacklegs,’ no 
doubt he is useful on occasion, even as no doubt he is 
always happy. 

It is a delightful state of things, as we have said ; 
and it moves a correspondent of Zhe Standard, who 
signs himself ‘A ‘Taskmaster’—the name, it appears, 
by which the Employer is known to his Employed—to 
explain that it’s all along of the Unions. ‘The Unions 
do not want good tradesmanship. It is enough for 
them that their members are in receipt of Union wages. 
They are not a whit concerned with ‘ education, or with 
‘ability, or with ‘ steadiness, industry, and general cha- 
racter :° their chief aim being to keep up the wages-rate, 
and after that to make and cherish bad blood between 
the masters and the men. In the matter of training 
they are Protectionists of so advanced a type that their 
rules, ‘which are rigorously enforced, go far to make 
competence impossible. Tney have willed that to every 
three men there shall be not three boys but one: so 
that the several trades as trades are simply ‘ passing 
over’ (as they say in Spookland) for lack of new 
blood. ‘The effect of some of their rules is merely 
amazing. ‘Thus: ‘a carpenter must not touch 
a piece of plaster work, nor may a plasterer touch 
a piece of woodwork, however small and trivial the 
operation may be’; for if this were not so, why, 
then, the carpenter, being a man of his hands, might 
start by stopping that hole in the plaster: which 
—as it would take him at least five minutes to do— 
would be a clear half-day out of the pocket of his 
brother mechanic. ‘This were absurd, and also abomin- 
able, and likewise flatly opposed to the principles 
whereon the sacred cause of Labour must be run. 
Again: ‘An artisan must always be accompanied by a 
labourer, whether there is work for the labourer to do or 
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not’; or the ‘ unskilled’ Union might remonstrate with 
the ‘skilled,’ and at any rate it would be a case of less 
money from the customer, and so a clear injustice to the 
honest Working Man. For the rest, the Working Man, 
as represented by his Unions, is nothing if not capable of 
taking care of his immediate interest and develop- 
ing the sense of self-respect. He has his spies (he calls 
them ‘stewards’) in every shop; in his journals he 
styles his fellows ‘ Brothers, and his employers ‘ Task- 
masters’; he wouldn’t dream of addressing a Brother 
save as ‘ Mister ;’ he would scorn to refer to a Task- 
master excepting as plain Blank; and if anything 
occurs that is calculated to interrupt the harmony of 
those smiling relations between Capital and Labour 
whose maintenance is an essential to the success of 
‘Trade, he is ever ready to go on strike, and ‘ black’ the 
tyrant into submission: even as he is ever resolute to 
put that tyrant off with what he calls a fair day's 
work, which is very often ‘ fifty per cent. of what he 
could do did he choose.’ 

Thus the ‘’Taskmaster’: conscious (poor devil !) that 
the empire of himself and his like is over and done, and 
that honest;work—there being already thus strong a 
prejudice in its disfavour—will soon become utterly 
impossible as well as generally undesirable. ‘Thus, too, 
Mr. Owen Fleming: not knowing, he, that there are 
such things as the Rights of Labour, the chief of which 
is to do bad work and be paid for it at the best rate in 
the market ; but going so far in his ignorance and blind 
stupidity as to call upon his brother architects to com- 
bine (for that is practically what he does) against the 
august Working Man, and insist upon that Voter's 
learning something of his trade. And the Foreigner 
flourishes. And, as J'he Standard notes, the Unions 
will soon succeed ‘in driving out of England the 
capitalists’ who alone stand between their members 
‘and inevitable destruction.. And we have done it all 
by cockering the Working Man. And (as he would 
say) we are cockering of him still. There’s the great 
mystery. We are cockering of him still. 


THE ANARCHIST BLOCKHEAD 
if was the belief of Mr. Carlyle that of all them that 


misuse power the most mischievous is the Block- 
head. If he had lived to watch the Anarchist at work he 
would certainly have seen no reason to modify his 
opinion. Not all the harm the creature can do will 
dissemble the fact that, whatever else he may be, he is 
an egregious ass. His last feat shows him at his most 
asinine. At the expense of some labour, some skill, 
some risk of capture and wounds, Comrade Vaillant 
has contrived to make a hero of M. Dupuy, and to 
startle the Chamber of Deputies into the passing of laws 
which will enable the police to make a clean sweep 
of his fellow Anarchists. It is true that he has also 
inflicted a certain amount of bodily hurt, mostly slight, 
on the Deputies themselves and on the spectators in the 
gallery, and his brother-idiots may possibly think this a 
set-oft to their utter failure to terrify the bourgeoisie 
into submission. But the conviction is only one proof 
more of their rank in the scale of intelligence. A very 
trifling measure of sense would have shown them the 
wisdom of letting the Deputies alone. These legislators, 
if they had not been driven by direct attacks upon their 
own lives and limbs, would unquestionably have con- 
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tinued to surink, as they have shrunk since Ravachol 
gave them their first scare, from press-laws and other 
restrictions on liberty. M. Loubet’s press-law had been 
allowed to drop, and the unending incitements to crime 
of the Socialist prints would not have persuaded a set 
of Deputies in fear of the Radical Vote to take it up 
again. Vaillant has done what common sense could not 
do. M. Casimir Périer has revived M. Loubet’s Bill, 
and this tim: the Chambers have passed it. 

And now that even the elect of the nation have 
learned their danger by experience, the malignant fools 
professing the Anarchist faith will nct improbably be 
taken seriously in hand. Mr. Asquith himself appears 
to have begun to understand that provocations to 
murder are not a safety-valve alone. ‘The kerbstone 
orators and ranting gutter-journalists who vent them 
do no murder themselves: it pays them better to preach 
crime than to practise it. But they find hearers 
to act on their teaching. It is an old story. The 
Jesuit taught the virtue of killing tyrants; and 
he found Ravaillac, and Guido Vaux to make the 
practical application of his doctrine. ‘Then Society 
made the teacher responsible for the pupil; and, the 
incitements ending, the murders ended with them. 
The old remedy must be applied to the old evil. 
Argument is misplaced in connection with men who 
cannot reason even if they would. ‘There are at present 
in Europe a number of violent brutes who are in a state 
of perpetual frenzy because they cannot get enough to 
glut their very considerable appetites without working 
for it. They have been told that they have a right to all 
the necessaries and to all the luxuries for which they 
hunger. Turther, it is impressed upon them that, if they 
only terrorise the bourgeois, they will in time be fed fat. 
The bourgeois will deserve their contempt if he do not put 
it out of their power to frighten him: if, in fact, he do 
not choke the life out of those who would blow the life 
out of him. The report of a certain interview which 
appeared, appropriately enough, in last Saturday's Pall 
Mall, may be commended to his particular attention. 
A ‘well known Anarchist, was good enough to repeat 
all the commonplaces of his tribe to the reporter. We 
know them well: they have been heard in many dialects 
at different times, and the substance of them is always 
that ‘a high morality’ is to be ‘engendered’ by ‘the 
annihilation of the property classes.’ There are _per- 
sons who are always softened into approval of any 
amount of nonsense by a little talk about ‘engender- 
ing’ high morality, and in that rather maudlin frame 
of mind they listen placidly to threats of annihilating 
the property classes. ‘There is our own Mr. Asquith 
for a shining example. But when the annihilation 
begins, the sentimentalist is shocked back to common 
sense. ‘I'he work has been begun by the depositing 
of bombs in staircases, theatres and Chambers of 
Deputies. Even Mr. Asquith will, we imagine, be pre- 
pared to defer the advent of that high morality which 
is only to be achieved by his own extinction. 

It may now be taken as proved that the preaching of 
murder is not mere talk and ‘ safety-valve. Exposition 
has been followed by application, and it is time that 
toleration of these incitements to crime should cease. 
Mr. Samuels (of The Commonzeal) has, we are informed, 
threatened that ‘ reprisals will be instituted’ if he and 
his paper are interfered withal. The Anarchists are pre- 
pared for action, The choice which Mr, Samuels and 
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his kind offer to the property classes is really too nearly 
akin to the kind called Hobson’s. If they are let alone 
they will begin annihilating at their convenience ; if 
they are interfered with, they will institute reprisals. Of 
the two forms of evil we prefer the second : for at least it 
means that our annihilators will have been hit first. 
Nor have we the least doubt that if the hitting is only 
hard enough very little will be heard of reprisals. 
Even a Gladstonian Home Secretary with the fear of the 
Advanced Vote in his bones can scarce maintain that 
this kind of swaggerer is harmless. He advocates the 
commission of crime, and it is committed ; it is time 
that we made an end of him. It is, further, time that 
this country should cease to be the common sewer of 
Continental Anarchism. The ‘ well-known Anarchist’ 
who expounded the situation to the reporter of The 
Pall Mall Gazette is of opinion that England is likely 
to be the headquarters of Anarchism. England is 
already that in a sense not meant by this instructive 
person, and England would do well to rid herself of the 
distinction. All equally attacked, the nations of 
Europe must act together against the common pest. 
That done, there should be no great difficulty in getting 
rid of it. The ‘ well-known Anarchist, to whom we 
refer once more, is of opinion that half the folk who 
listen joyously to the ravings of his sect would faint at 
the sight of a bomb. He is doubtless right, though he 
under-estimates the proportion. Four-fifths of the 
hearers of his pestilent jabber are merely silly, and 
would fall off as soon as ‘Anarchism’ ceased to be a 
pose and became a peril. The remainder could then 
be singled out and suppressed. 


MEN OF FEELING 


'T is soothing to reflect that Parliament, while it 
interferes less and less each year with the conduct 
of the country (leaving that in the far better qualified 
hands of permanent officials), is yet divided into two 
Ifouses, one consisting of Persons of Sensibility, the 
other composed of Men of Feeling. On ‘Tuesday our 
tender illegislators fell upon one another's bosoms, 
and (in the words of Mr. Samuel Storey) sympathised 
with the woes of human kind. The sympathy was 
chiefly of that sort which glows in democratic quack 
advertisements. Even Mr. Balfour forgot the excel- 
lent propositions which ruled the latter part of one 
of the best speeches he ever made, and argued that 
an elected House should show some interest when 
‘the public mind outside is deeply stirred by any great 
problem.’ The fallacy is worthy of M. Dupuy or of 
Mr. Gladstone: the archetypes of those who govern by 
accepting other people’s suggestions. 

But the speaker made an ample atonement, and if the 
two Houses had more of his disposition towards common 
sense, and less of the desire to say all things to all 
men if haply they may get votes, Mr. Keir Hardie would 
not have been suffered to advance the amiable sug- 
gestion that the death-rate from suicide and starvation 
would be lowered if the Admiralty were to lay down eight 
or ten fast cruisers at some fifty thousand a-piece : nor 
would Lord 'Teynham have been applauded elsewhere 
for the untenable hypothesis that something might 
be done to find work for the Unemployed without 
disorganising the labour market. If men of both 
parties had been less intent upon coining an 
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uainstructed sentimentality into votes, the world would 
not have been permitted to wonder at their igaorance 
of cause and symptom and cure. Speaking for the 
(;overnment, Lord Monkswell declared that there is ex- 
ceptional distress in London this winter, and Sir Walter 
Foster said that there is not. Mr. Balfour contradicted 
Sir Walter Foster, and Lord Stamford, who has some 
means of knowing, talked of figures that would prove 
Lord Monkswell in the wrong. Lords and Commons, 
in fact, with one consent began to plead for their own 
or their constituents pet manias. QOae said there 
would be no distress if the County Council aban- 
doned Betterment ; another, that distress would cease 
when the County Council got its Betterment : another 
that all would be right if the people were sent back 
to the land; another, that there could be no improve- 
ment till potatoes fetched more than twenty-five 
shillings a ton; and nearly all made foolish pro- 
posals which would end in a further congestion of the 
market and encourage the disease they were designed 
to cure. This lamentable exhibition only proves the 
value of Mr. Charles Booth’s paper on the fallacy of 
statistics to which we lately referred. If the two Houses 
had understood what they were talking about they 
would not have talked so absurdly. 

As Mr. Balfour told the Men of Feeling, and as 
somebody ought to have told the Persons of Sensi- 
bility, ‘accuracy of thought is of as much importance 
as excellence of sentiment. Poor amiable Mr. Keir 
Hardie is distressed at the increase of paupers. Sir 
Walter Foster told him that although the number of 
paupers has increased the proportion of paupers to 
population has greatly fallen off, both in London 
and in the country. Hecould not explain why certain 
counties have gained—(but have they gained *)—by the 
Coal Strike, and yet in those counties pauperism has 
increased. Surely even he might have known that a 
tremendous rise in the price of coal is good for nobody 
except a few miners? Sir Walter was not far 
wrong in putting the number aftected by what he 
facetiously termed the lock-out at 4,000,000. One 
Scots manufacturer lost £100,000 by it before he was 
compelled to close his works: and the same tale is told 
even in districts where the miners did not go out. 
Such a loss as the Strike inflicted would by itself 
explain the impoverishment of all classes: and now 
that it is over we may expect a change for the 
better, without Government interference, or an Hight 
liours Day, or the kindly offices of the County 
Council. Another fallacy, quite as silly as Mr, 
Keir Hardie’s, had many victims. Since a very spate of 
countrymen has flooded the towns, exacerbating com- 
petition there, the simple mind jumps naturally to the 
conclusion that all will be well if the intruders can only 
be dumped back upon their native pastures. Sir 
Walter Foster went one better than that, and remarked 
without so much as winking that the Parish Councils 
Bill will dot every countryside with prosperous small- 
holdings. How can any one imagine so vain a thing, 
when prices are at their worst, and land is over- capitalised 
almost beyond the point of mere unproductiveness ? Mr. 
Balfour proved—with an apology for even mentioning 
so exploded a science as political economy—that even 
in prosperous seasons there must always be a certain 
amount of immigration, and that, when no more capital 
can be found, it is a natural law that those who cannot 
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live by the land shall go elsewhere in search of 
bread. | 

‘There are two facts to remember, then, of which no- 
body but Mr. Balfour took any heed. The distress, which 
we all deplore, is exceptional, but even in its worst 
aspect it is not so widespread as one might have ex- 
pected. It cannot be smoothed away by arbitrary 
measures, inasmuch as where it is incurable it is an 
effect of the law that there must be a certain amount 
of waste, but that the fittest will survive. Relief works 
only shift the sore from one spot to another, and lay an 
unfair burden upon isolated sections of the community. 
To enforce rural prosperity by Act of Parliament 
means an accentuation of distress, now or within the 
generation. A shortening of the hours of labour can 
only lower the average wealth of the working class. 
But the case is not so hopeless as these negative axioms 
might lead one to suppose. Labour unemployed is 
labour out of place. The waste of civilisation can find 
a proper use for itself somewhere: hence the value of 
information bureaus and intelligent schemes of emigra- 
tion. Itisa pity that the Commons were so eager to 
be taken for Men of Feeling that, with the exception 
of Mr, Balfour, they forgot to take themselves as Men 
of Sense. Uf they had not so forgotten we might have 
been spared the most frivolous debate that even this 
faddisticated Parliament has seen. 


CRIMINALS—JOINT AND SEVERAL 


' } I’ you please, Mr. Working Man, there really was a 

disturbance at Featherstone, and, incredible 
though it may appear, the conduct of the officer who 
shot you, and the magistrate who told him he might, 
were excusable under the circumstances, because the 
law is just what everybody always knew it was.” That, in 
substance, is the report of Mr. Asquith’s Committee of 
Inquiry into the riot at Featherstone, when the troops 
fired—actually !—on the People. ‘The reference to the 
Committee instructed it to inquire into (1) the 
origin and circumstances of the disturbances; (2) the 
reasons that existed for anticipating disorder; (5) the 
precautions adopted, or which might have been adopted, 
to prevent disturbance ; (4+) the measures taken to suppress 
disturbance ; and (5) the circumstances attending the 
deaths of the two men who were shot. One would have 
supposed that under each of these, except perhaps the 
last, and certainly under Nos. 1 and 4, the Committee 
might have inquired how it was that, when a large and 
more or less organised mob violently stoned a small 
body of police and soldiery for a long time, while other 
members of its body were engaged in setting fire to 
stacks of wood and other property; and when the riot 
got so uncontrollable that it was (as the Committee 
is satisfied that it was) necessary to disperse the rioters by 
the use of means which wounded about fifteen people and 
killed two: nobody was made amenable for any of the 
crimes committed, and no attempt, so far as is generally 
known, was made to bring any offender to justice. It 
may be charitable to the Committee to suggest that 
probably at least one of its members knew what sort of 
topics the Home Secretary wanted it to report upon. 
But it is only fair to that official to point out that his 
reference was large enough to justify the saying of some- 
thing on this head in the Report. However this may 
be, nothing is said. 
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The law applicable to the matter was plainly set 
forth in this and other journals at the time of the riot, 
and the Committee has been good enough to set it 
forth again. Every one must agree with the Committee's 
opinion, and that of Sir Redvers Buller, that the in- 
vention of any legal formalities preliminary to the use of 
fire-arms would only introduce unnecessary confusion, 
and lead to further division of responsibility, and is there- 
fore highly undesirable. Its suggestion, that special 
cartridges for use at short range might be served out 
to troops engaged on such occasions, has a certain 
plausibility at first sight; but it would probably be 
found unmanageable in practice, and productive chiefly 
of difficulties and delay. ‘The omissions remarked above 
are characteristic of the whole of the Report. ‘The Com- 
mittee seems to think it quite natural that mobs should 
visit a colliery twice a day during a strike—which, for 
some reason of their own, they always describe as a lock- 
out—should ‘order’ persons lawfully engaged in work 
to leave off, and should occupy themselves in unloading 
the owners’ ‘sludge’ out of the owners’ trucks. ‘The 
Committee mention it incidentally, apparently as a 
‘reason that existed for anticipating disorder ;’ nor 
does it seem to have occurred to it to inquire whence 
or at whose instigation those mobs came for the pur- 
pose of committing those acts of trespass and intimida- 
tion. In fact, from end to end of the Report the subject 
of inquiry seems to have been not what was the con- 
duct of the rioters? but what was the conduct of the 
authorities? This, on the whole, the Committee is 
graciously pleased to approve, which is a very good 
thing as far as it goes. But it is clear enough that 
somebody ought to have been severely punished for 
the riots ; and that nobody was, or will be, is a circum- 
stance which, in our judgment, demands at least regretful 
acknowledgment on the part of the Committee. 

In a general way, happily for this country, the 
treatment of isolated and ordinary criminals is, by 
reason of the much greater frequency of their offences, 
a matter of more importance than their behaviour in 
masses. Students of the papers will have perceived that 
the incorrigible Recorder with whom Liverpool is afflicted 
has been further distinguishing himself in his ordinary 
fashion. It appears that at a recent sitting of his Courta 
person was convicted of keeping a disorderly house of a 
peculiarly outrageous character. The evidence, in fact, 
showed that open and flagrant immorality had pre- 
vailed at this establishment to an extent unusual in 
this country ; thereby furnishing a curious commentary 
on the crusades conducted of late years with an immense 
blowing of trumpets by the ‘purity’ party in the 


-'Town Council. Mr. Hopwood fined the defendant 


twenty pounds, which was very likely about the 
amount of profit which he personally derived in a 
week from his conduct of an entertaiment which had 
for many weeks been an intolerable scandal. People of 
all classes at Liverpool have been greatly offended 
by this misplaced lenity, and a ‘ public protest, com- 
municated to the newspapers,was signed both numerously 
and influentially. The Recorder has held another 
session since, and, as usual, has taken the opportunity 
of his charge to the Grand Jury to proclaim his 
impenitence, and his intention of going on doing 
it. He cannot understand the difference between 
the lenity to first offenders, and the substitution, 
in the case of incorrigible petty thieves, of short 
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for very long sentences—which is so much the fashion 
nowadays, and has, perhaps, been carried to excess by 
others besides himself—and the extension of impunity 
to deliberate ruffians who, when they are not in prison, 
live by crime and by crime alone. He never will under- 
stand it. Vain and obstinate men with fads never do 
uaderstand the mischief done by their self-indulgence, 
and argument and abuse are thrown away upon 
the Recorder of Liverpool. It is, however, worth 
while to note that he has lately extended his eccen- 
tricity from the bench to the bar. Being employed as 
counsel for the Crown in a heavy and somewhat com- 
plicated prosecution, where the principal defendant had 
cheated a bank of about £60,000, Mr. Hopwood ac- 
cepted a plea of guilty upon two counts of the 
indictment, for conspiracy only, upon which the 
maximum sentence was two years’ hard labour, and 
refused to offer evidence upon the other counts, upon 
which the prisoner, if convicted, might have been sent 
to penal servitude. Mr, Justice Day spoke his mind, 
but submitted, and indeed it would have been difficult 
for him to do otherwise. No doubt Mr. Hopwood’s for- 
bearance saved the Court, as he observed, from a long and 
possibly doubtful inquiry, and no doubt it also saved 
Mr. Hopwood the trouble of conducting a long case ; 
but the general feeling of Liverpool was not unnaturally 
with the judge. However, as the local papers of all 
parties did not fail to observe, such conduct of prosecu- 
tions, though it cannot be cured, can be prevented. 
Meanwhile, for criminals triable at sessions Liverpool 
will doubtless continue to be a happy hunting-ground, 
as long as the present Recorder holds his office. 


THE AGRICULTURAL KITE 


HE worst—almost—of a feeble Government is 
that its members are irresistibly tempted to 
prefer their hope in an electorate before the general 
interest of a nation. Mr. Gladstone’s rural policy 
is a striking illustration of this. Instead of loyally 
attempting a logical completion of the system of Local 
Government, the Cabinet is steadily kneading and 
flavouring the Parish Councils Bill into a paste where- 
with to bait the hooks of its candidates. ‘The aspiring 
Nonconformist gets an earnest ; the land faddist’s nose is 
tickled with a waft of spoliation ; the leveller is uplifted 
by the spectacle of a small section in act to pay the 
rates and a larger one in act to spend them. In fine, the 
proposed enactment is a most unscrupulous endeavour to 
set the labourer at lasting variance with his employer. 
The same desire to profit by subverting an imperial 
need will probably make a wonder and a peril of the 
Agricultural Commission. T'rom the honestly Liberal 
point of view the subject is of immense importance. 
During the debate on Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion last 
‘Tuesday night it was agreed on all hands that distress 
in the country means hardship in the towns ; and it is 
a fact that, so long as land remains unprofitable, the 
exodus must be continuous ; while, if artisans or miners 
are so mad as to make this the moment for a labour 
war, there can be nothing for it but exceptional distress, 
Now, the Gladstonians in Opposition did certainly give the 
country to understand that they had a means whereby the 
three million acres which, according to Mr. Morley, are 
left to thorn and thistle, might once more be made to 
wave with golden grain; and if the speeches—not of 
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irresponsible demagogues but—of grave and authentic 
leaders did not convey that meaning, then words are 
naught. But when they came into Office their practical 
proposals were seen to be ridiculous, Something was 
heard of interference between landlord and tenant, 
something of a new attack on the Game Laws; but 
what was done was to appoint a Commission and to 
introduce a Parish Councils Bill. That and no more; 
and Mr. Fowler’s wildest admirer—if he have any 
wild admirers—will scarce pretend, we take it, that the 
new specific will have the slightest effect on the 
countryman’s well-being. 

And thus far the proceedings of the Agricultural Com- 
mission have but amazed the sanguine few who hoped 
from it. Of no good omen was the appointment of Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre as Chairman. With less ability than 
Mr. Herbert Gardner himself, pedantic, narrow, strictly 
partisan, he seems to have been chosen solely because 
he might be trusted to adhere to his old convictions in 
the teeth of evidence. In his preliminary arrangements 
he amply justified his choosers in their choice. He 
took the precaution of excluding the press ; and though 
now and again we learn from the papers that the 
(ommissionhas met, the writer is strictly under control, 
and the information is but what Mr. Shaw- Lefevre 
thinks the public should receive. Very naturally, people 
are beginning to ask why an inquiry into the condition 
of farming is worked like an inquisition. It cannot 
be to safeguard the privacy of witnesses; for the Com- 
mission would scarce dare to issue a Report without 
the evidence on which it was founded. In truth, there 
needs no witch to reach the secret. When the Com- 
mission was appointed divers old Assistant-Commis- 
sioners were (as is usual) dispatched to divers districts, 
ostensibly for the ascertainment of local feeling. As 
they were obliged to call public meetings, it is not 
hard to judge the drift of their intent ; and a compari- 
son of the questions asked of them in widely separated 
districts proves—if proof were necessary—that they 
acted on a set of instructions, framed with the 
apparent purpose of getting up a case for the 
Land Bill that seems like to figure in the next 
(rladstonian bid for Votes. You may divide the evidence 
into two parts. First, there is information, volun- 
tarily and spontaneously offered, to the effect that, 
under certain circumstances, cultivation at a profit has 
become impossible, that the sole cure consists in some 
form of Protection, and that the industry is unfairly 
taxed. Now, it is not to be dreamed that testimony of 
this sort and to this effect is precisely what Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and his colleagues wanted. At all events, the 
Assistant-Commissioners display a uniform curiosity on 
certain other points. As thus: is there ever a hitch 
between landlord and tenant? does the Agricultural 
Holdings Act work smoothly ? what is the effect of 
the Law of Distress? And to note these leading 
questions is to have the heart of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
mystery within your hand. 

Here, in fact, is an attempt, at once stupid and 
cynical, to make party profit out of a national disaster. 
We can scarce conceive that the tenant farmer would 
suffer himself to be cajoled in the interest of a party 
whose underlings are incessantly trumpeting to battle 
against him, ‘The rural agitator lives by proclaiming 
him a born grumbler, and that the sole aim of his 
grumblings is the achievement of a new excuse for 
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grinding the faces of his servants. In precisely the 
same spirit Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
and the rest now turn to him and say: ‘ Your distress 
is all owing to the landlords, vote for us, and we will 
re-adjust the relationship.’ In a way at once childish 
and cowardly, he is asked to come before the Commis- 
sion, and ‘in confidence ’ set forth his grievances against 
his landlord. It is not hard to get up the appearance 
of a case by such methods; but it can be no more 
than an appearance, for secret evidence is not 
evidence at all. Moreover, this questing about for 
an excuse to introduce the Irish Land Laws into 
Kngland is a divergence from the point at issue. 
Depression is greatest where the land problem is sim- 
plest. ‘I'here are thousands of acres, once productive, 
which cannot by any means be made to yield a profit 
—not even when they are rent and tithe free; and 
there will soon be thousands more. According to the 
rules of arithmetic, four and three and two make nine ; 
and you would call him ass who sought to prove that, 
by the fact of re-arranging, two and three and four 
might be made to make ten. As insane is it to essay 
to show that, the profits of an industry being zero, ‘ or 
even a frightful minus, you may set that industry on 
its legs by changing the relationship of the three classes 
engaged in it. Vor instance, take the case of an estate 
which is kept in cultivation at a dead loss to the owner 
—and the Commissioners need not go far for that: and 
how, pray, are you going to get better terms for the 
parties there? ‘The landlord can do nothing for his 
tenants, who, in their turn, have no margin to 
divide with their men; and to juggle with the legal 
relations of all three is but to dissemble the real issue. 
Such Englishmen as, not being experts, have yet an 
intelligent interest in the matter will put, we take 
it, certain definite questions to the Commission and 
insist on getting definite replies. What they want 
is data from which to gauge the annual loss on land; 
they demand to know whether the cultivation of certain 
soils be or be not absolutely hopeless in the present 
state of affairs; they will ask if the deficit could be 
met by removing the oppressive rates which are now 
exacted. And it will be a very great scandal if, instead 
of adhering toa strictly business view of the subject, the 
Commission abuse the Nation’s trust in the interest of a 
policy of plunder. 


OPIUM AND RUPEE 


. HE vote on Opium, wrote the late W. H. Smith, 

with his shining common sense, ‘shows the 
demoralisation of the House. Men were terrorised 
by the cry of immorality raised by the Sentimental 
and Dissenting agitators. Yet the victory of Cant 
implied in the carrying of Sir Joseph Pease’s reso- 
lution was preliminary to a yet more striking success. 
To ease the minds of a few fanatics, the Govern- 
ment appointed a costly Commission, for which both 
British and Indian taxpayers will have to disburse. And 
the result ? It isreallyamazing. ‘The four Anti-Opium 
Associations have issued a leaflet wherein all responsi- 
bility for the inquiry is repudiated, and its conclu- 
sions are prejudged. First (it is said) the Commission 
involves delay; secondly, it is unnecessary, because 
‘the system has been declared by Parliament morally 
indefensible’; thirdly, ‘it gives scope to officials inter- 
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ested in maintaining the Opium revenue to mystify and 
mislead the public.” It is impossible to believe that 
this astonishing document is the outcome of a sane 
intelligence, unless it be a piece of conscious rascality. 
A snap decision of the Commons, made without the 
smallest investigation, shall wipe out revenue amounting 
to four millions sterling, and entail capitalised claims 
to the amount of five millions more; it shall make 
rebellion imminent ; and it shall demoralise our Indian 
fellow-subjects by driving them to the use of ardent 
spirits! ‘hose who have spent their lives in the study 
of Indian problems are to be condemned unheard ; 
while a set of irresponsible persons who have spent 
holidays in getting themselves gulled by Babus irre- 
sponsible as themselves, must win an immediate satis- 
faction for their crazed desires! It is inconceivable. 
But it is a fact. And the Anti-Opiumite rounds off 
his lunacy with a right Pecksniffian touch: the paper 
urges the need of ‘continued prayer and effort —in 
the undoing of an Empire ! 

Mr. Caine may or may not have left the praying 
business to others; but he has undeniably girded up 
his loins. Indeed, we gather from a letter to one 
Ahmed Ali Khan, which has found its way into The 
Bombay Gazette, that he considered the crisis one 
to demand the composition of no less than one hundred 
and thirty epistles. Of these concoctions that 
addressed to the Akbari includes a puff of a Com- 
mission which the Associations ruled by Mr. Caine 
have denounced as unnecessary. In other words, the 
Anti-Opiumites would rather not confess that an im- 
partial inquisition scarce suits their purpose. Needless 
to say that the most Babu-compelling phrase is reserved 
for Radical Mr. H. J. Wilson. If Mr. Caine were to 

escribe that gentleman’s leading characteristics in one 
word, that word would be ‘ Bull-dog’: for ‘ what he 
holds, he holds fast, and his hold cannot be shaken.’ 
It is to be regretted that journalistic decencies forbid 
a precise application of the method to its originator. 
It must suffice that Mr. Caine’s characteristics, as ex- 
emplified by his communication to Ahmed Ali Khan, 
might be packed into a substantive of very few letters 
indeed. ‘That Mohanimedan is chairman of a Congress 
committee, and he is, therefore, requested to produce 
‘some really good evidence on the whole scope of the 
inguiry. Nothing will satisfy Mr. Caine but to ‘ kill 
and bury the entire trade in opiumn-smoking compounds.’ 
He admits the financial difficulty, but ‘we in England 
thoroughly understand that we shall have to bear the 
main portion of the burden.” * You natives, that is, ‘are 
to declaim against the drug, on the strength of my 
promise that the Imperial Exchequer wil! disgorge ai 
annual indemnity to the tune of some three millions 
sterling’! Mr. Caine knows perfectly well that, even 
if Sir William Harcourt should dare to make so frantic 
a proposal, it would be received with yells of derision 
from both sides of the Commons. ‘Time was when 
—in his libel on Lord Wenlock, for instance—he 


might have been heldadupe. He has here deliberately 


perpetrated a most misleading statement, whose end, if 


not its intent, must be the bamboozling of the Congress 
and the ‘nobbling’ of the Commission. Even those 
best acquainted with the Pious Agitator and his ways 
will stand astounded in admiring wonderment at this 
one. 

Ahmed Ali Khan has, unhappily, been forestalled 
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in the matter of that ‘really good evidence.” Among 
the Anti-Opium petitions laid before Parliament, 
with a view to counteracting the Commission’s report, 
was one purporting to be signed by forty-eight non- 
official Bombay doctors. If this document were 
genuine, it was certainly an argument that not even 
Sir William Moore could override or put away. The 
names were not exclusively native; for several were 
Portuguese, and Dr. Hyams is presumably a Jew. But, 
alas, for Mr. Caine! A correspondent of The Times of 
India has been at the pains to question twenty-three, 
and the document has been proved a rank imposture. 
Dr. Khory, whose portrait adorned the handbills, has 
repudiated his signature through Sir G. Birdwood. The 
greater part cannot remember the transaction at all. A 
minority, which admits its handwriting, was either 
cajoled by misrepresentations, or could not master the 
paper through stress of work. And knavery like this 
is being foisted on the Legislature as an expression of 
Indian opinion! Doubtless the author of this minor 
fabrication might be laid by the heels; but the law 
cannot touch his English allies who, with far less excuse, 
are guilty of perversions far more mischievous. ‘The 
tool has succeeded only (thanks to T'he Times of India) 
in bilking a credulous philanthropy, while Mr. Caine 
and his fellow-thinkers are doing their best to lessen 
our hold on the Empire by creating the alarm that 
their individual onslaught upon a time-honoured custom 
may prove the forerunner of an Imperial attempt at 
the suppression of religious beliefs. 

‘he mischievous wrong-headedness of the Anti- 
Opium crusade becomes the more apparent when the 
financial condition of India is considered. On Wedncs- 
day Mr. George Russell was forced to apply to the 
Commons for a loan of ten millions sterling. ‘l'rue, he 
affected to regard the transaction as a mere flea-bite. 
Also Sir William Harcourt improved on this text 
until he had almost argued that borrowing is an essen- 
tial to prosperity. At the same time Mr. Goschen did 
well to point out that the arrangement has about it 
certain alarming features. In particular the Bill con- 
tains not theslightest provision for repayment, sinking 
fund, or rate of interest. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gaily begged the question by assuming as a 
matter of course that the indebtedness would be 
made good in the fulness of time. But are the mone- 
tary circumstances of India such as to encourage this 
unreasoning optimism? Mr. Goschen proved that 
many of the adverse causes which his cross-examiner 
asserted to be merely temporary, are likely to continue 
and to develop. Sir William Harcourt (who would be 
perfectly capable of committing Mr. Caine’s historic 
confusion between Lucknow City and Lucknow District) 
declares hoarded silver to be non-existent; but Sir 
Richard Temple, after studying the problem for years, 
advances the opposite opinion, and Sir John Lubbock 
adduces the parallel instance of China, Add that the 
Indian Government relies on the maintenance of a level 
of exchange, that would be obsolete to-morrow but for 
extraneous interference, and it will be seen that the cut- 
look is none too prosperous. No true Englishman will 
deny that the House was entirely justified in reading the 
Loan Bill a second time without a division ; but—to 
return to the subject with which this article began—all 
attempts now to weaken the Indian Executive, as the 
Anti-Opium campaign, are little better than seditious, 
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A GREAT CRAFTSMAN 


WAN little man with an opalescent bald head (like 
unto some great mystic pearl, the magnum opus of 
an oyster of the far East who achieved his life’s work in a 
shadowy silence of green and gold and scorned to blot it 
with a name), a fine open face (like an hen’s), and sorrow- 
ful, soulful eyes, and withal a delicately chiselled mouth, 
whence flows Morrisian prose-poetry—you are in the 
presence of Mr. Wakly-Wilkinson, the gentleman-tailor, a 
personage who gives you the idea of being a fragment of 
Sappho’s lyric thought at large in the crude, rude, baggy- 
kneed world which reads F’earson’s Weekly. 

I find the great Craftsman in his Cutting-Room (he has 
christened his workshop The Baggery), standing at a 
quaintly-carved table under a bow window, which looks 
out on the parti-coloured clamor of the Whitechapel High 
Road. The room is austerely furnished; the whole of 
one wall is covered with burnished, brazen, horn-like 
hooks, from which depend choice specimens of his art, and 
the Gothic mantelpiece is decked with many a goose of 
fantastic felicity. Here all the work is done except the 
business arrangements, which are carried on through an 
agent in Bond Street. 

‘ Did you take to Art Tailoring immediately after leaving 
Oxford, Mr. Wakly- Wilkinson ?’ 

‘Not at once! I allowed myself to be cailed to the 
Bar, simply because I wished to have an excuse for 
avoiding conversation with a world which seems to be 
composed chiefly of solicitors and their clients. My mind 
was in a ferment owing to Carlyle’s works. I wanted to 
labour with mine hands. Manual toil is the only thing in 
life which can reconcile a man to being born an aristocrat 
and not an artisan. So I left the Bar, and learned my 
craft at Mr. de Beersheba’s. I was there six weeks every 
day from 10 4.M. to 4 p.m. 1 wore an apron, and made 
myself a goose. A goose is nice. You get into touch 
with your work more speedily if you bear the badge of 
your craft.’ 

‘Were you happy? I suppose there was no company 
for you. Were the other workmen all common ?’ 

‘Nobody is common, said the Art Tailor; ‘ and I myself 
never use the word. I have often found very poor 
people quite refined; and I know many noblemen who 
are very vulgar.’ 

‘Now do tell me, Mr. Wakly-Wilkinson, is it true that 
it sometimes takes you several years to make a pair of 
trousers ?’ 

‘Ohno! But I often take seven years to immagine them. 
I do not work so much with my hands as I used to in the 
old days. I have several assistants and a gentleman- 
apprentice ; he is a born artist, being the second cousin of 
a brother of a former Secretary of the Arts and Crafts. | 
take care that they all get the credit of their toils; just 
look at this catalogue of my last Exhibition.’ 

I turned to page 99, and saw the following entry: 
‘Sequence of Vestes /nfandue for wear in Holy Week ; 
executed at The Baggery, a.p. 1893. Designed by J. T. 
Wakley-Wilkinson, Esq. (St. Catherine’s, Oxford) ; cut, 
sewn, pressed, etc., by Messrs. Evelyn de Lisle, Douglas 
Percy, and Miss Hilda Weeks; ye brace-buttons forged 
and engraved by B. 5, Robinson- Isaacs, Esq. (Sidney-Sussex, 
Cambridge). Dieu suffil a bon ceeur, 

‘What is your theory of crnament, Mr. Wakly-Wilkin- 
son?’ 

“As far as may be, I follow out the suggestions of 
Nature to their logical conclusions, I never make for a 
man whose physical proportions are commonplace. | 
don’t think a person ought to be allowed to come to a 
tailor and order him to make him so many pairs of bags 
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by such and such a date. I must first see whether his 
extremities are worthy of the application of my Art. But 
just as we build palaces for our nobles and temples for 
our gods, so ought we to build fitting shrines for those 
who are blest with beautiful or grotesque legs. I daresay 
you think the making of trousers a fleshly and prosaic 
business ; but I assure you that everything I have ever 
felt or thought—all my loyalties and all my aspirations 
—goes into the robes I design.’ 

‘What have you to say of the relation of Art to 
Morality >’ 

‘Simply this: that Art iy Morality, and Morality is Art. 
Look at my last and best achievement ’—/here he un- 
hooked an embroidered garment from one of the brazen 
horns: it suggested nothing so much as the purple 
hangings of an autumnal sunset shot with dimly- 
twinkling golden stars]|—‘and regard it as the concrete 
of my abstract epigram. This is the outcome of three 
years’ sleeplessness—of a myriad visions between 
dreaming and waking. I took photographs of the nude 
subject in all sorts of positions; made more than an 
hundred measurements ; examined the colour and form 
of his furniture ; made a map of his favourite places of 
resort; and I dared not cut an inch until I had 
generalised all these data by a species of passionate 
intuition—until, in a word, [ was inspired. There’s my 
monogram on the apex of the obverse—only to be seen 
when D. D. Corker, Esq. (his full-length portrait appeared 
in the Royal Academy some years ago; even now he is a 
finely built man) stoops to conquer.’ 

[ could appreciate the beauty of form and glory of 
colour—the cunningly interwoven arabesques (I thought 
of the Alhambra instinctively) of the pattern, and the 
ingenious but ingenuous colour-scheme. ‘ Here is truly a 
work of Art,’ said I, ‘ but why do you call them Moral ?’ 

‘Do you not see, said the Maéstro impatiently, ‘ that 
there are no pockets, and, above all, that they do not 
anywhere unbutton? The wearer will never be able to 
jingle his money—an habit which is the root of our great 
national vice—the Pride of your Poke-proud Philistine. 
More’ ... . He paused, and with a far-away look in his 
rapt eyes, he fingered reverently the White Riband at his 
breast. Then, brought back to earth and the practical 
part of his Mission, ‘ No, he went on, ‘mine is an ethical 
pair of trousers—a moral piece of Art-Tailoring which is 
also a Morality.’ 

‘ But—but how will he get in and out of them? How, 
in the name of goodness, will he- 

The great Craftsman smiled a sweet, subtle smile, and 
said softly and slowly : ‘ That is not my business.’ 

Shortly afterwards I plunged once more into that crude 
rude tide of baggy-kneed mortality which rolls from 
East to West, following the daily journey of the magnani- 


mous sun, 


CATHERINE THE GREAT—II 


F Catherine’s life from her marriage to the death of her 
grandiose predecessor little need be said. Fora time 

after the birth of her son (Saltykoff, at Bestoujef’s sugges- 
tion, seems to have represented the Grand Duke in the 
preliminary negotiations ; he was a very pretty fellow) she 
was regarded as a nonentity. She was, in effect, the mother 
of a man-child, and ipso jaclo no longer necessary to the 
State. Much of her time was spent in reading such books 
as Montesquieu’s Fsprit des lois (in her opinion fitted to be 
‘le breviaire de tout souverain de bon sens’), the Annals of 
Tacitus, and Voltaire’s Essai sur les meurs ei lesprit des 
Nations. From Bayle she learned thet ‘the maxims of 
the art of reigning are contrary to those of moral science.’ 
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Brantome taught her that beautiful women are privileged, 
by beauty’s right divine, to sin; and in the biography of 
Louis XII.’s wife, she found rules for dealing with 
‘les maris inhabiles et impotents.’ She had lovers and 
to spare. Chief of them were Poniatowski the ‘sensi- 
ble, whose quintessential worship pleased her for 
a while, and the tremendous Gregory Orloff (a kind- 
hearted fiend with an angelic face and the back of 
Hercules), whose lusty love-making was even more to her 
mind. During the last few years of her life Elizabeth 
became the mere shadow of herself; and Catherine 
founded the ‘ Young Court,’ which soon became a centre 
of European diplomacy. In a manner of speaking — 
literally so perhaps—the circle of her hoop was the 
Russian Foreign Office. Even the lean-hearted, brainless 
little Grand Duke recognised her talents, and would call 
her ‘Madame la Ressource.’ But now and again the old 
Empress awoke from her lethargy, and after the fall of 
Bestoujef—lately become her ally—Catherine found 
herself in a position of much danger. Elizabeth accused 
her of intriguing with Bestoujef in order to save Frederick’s 
kingdom, and threatened to put him to the question. 
‘Comme il plaira 4 votre Majesté,’ replied that own sister 
of Macchiavelli’s Prince. Finally, the two women em- 
braced, and the storm passed in sympathetic tears. 
Elizabeth died early in January 1762, and Catherine's 
husband succeeded as a matter of course. Hitherto the 
Court had regarded his mis-shapen personality with a sort 
of good-natured contempt: Russia (and the Russians) soon 
learned to loathe him. His was the child-sou] —of Caliban ; 
and meddling seemed to him the whole art of reigning. 
Ukase after ukase, proclaiming all manner of ‘liberal’ 
reforms, irritated a primitive and therefore conservative 
people. Now and again there was method in his madness 
for meddling : in particular, one fine evening he ordered his 
Secretary of State to prepare the sort of proclamation ‘ dont 
on parle 4 la cour et a Ja ville.’ Had he not told theVoronts of 
(a fat, faded, foolish mistress whom he loved because she 
beat him !) that he was going to work part of the night on 
a measure of great importance to the State instead of 
coming to bed at once? Two of his many blunders were 
criminal. In the first place, he must needs attempt to 
introduce the Prussian discipline into his army. The 
old historic uniforms were abolished ; the Guards (Pre- 
torians one and all !) were dismissed the presence, and a 
Regiment of Holstein took their place; and a German 
princeling was made Colonel of the Horse-Guards, who 
had been commanded time out of mind by the Sovereign 
in person. Most odious of all his ‘ reforms’ was the intro- 
duction of the ideal or Prussian drill-sergeant. Elizabeth’s 
bovine veterans made light of a sentence of some thousands 
of lashes for the most trivial breach of military etiquette, 
but could not be brovght to see the necessity of repeating 
an exercise. In the second place, he went out of his way 
to annoy Catherine ; the famous episode at the banquet 
given in honour of the ratification of the treaty with 
Prussia is one instance of numberless brutalities. For the 
_ rest, he was an admirable foil to Catherine. She courted 
the dead Elizabeth ostentatiously, and zealously fulfilled 
all the fantastic rites prescribed by the orthodox Church 
for the cure of departed souls: he would tramp about 
during im memoriam services and interrupt the sacrifice of 
prayers with derisive small talk, delivered at the top of 
his voice in the palois of Holstein. Catherine’s conduct 
during this trying time approves her—to quote M. 
Walisz2wski—‘ parmi les premitres comédiennes politiques 
de tous les temps.’ 
The plot which abolished Peter Ulric is still a mystery. 
State papers are not apt to throw much light on such bad 
precedents. Frederick the Great maintained that ‘leur 
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conjuration était folle et mal ourdie’ ; but who ever heard of 
a treason worked out in detail which yet prospered? It 
is obviously true—alkeit the Princess Dachkoff is respon- 
sible for the statement—that ‘ trois heures avant la révolu- 
tion il n’y avait personne qui ne s’en crit encore & trois 
ans. The Orloffs—popular lieutenants—seem to have 
prepared the soldiery for a change; Peter's idiocy did 
the rest. ‘Il s’est laissé détroner ’—’tis the great Frederick 
who speaks—‘comme un enfant que l’on envoie se 
coucher, But we must not forget how in those days 
the Russian throne was neither hereditary nor elective, but 
occupalif. Russian history is the locus classicus of pretenders : 
as Catherine herself was speedily assured. 

At the beginning of her long reign she made divers 
attempts to apply her fragmentary knowledge of (es 
philosophes to the case of Russia—which was at that 
time a nation but newly-born, a State in the egg. ‘J'ai 
assez de peuples i rendre heureux.’ But the great effort 
required to repress the revolt of 1771—5 (Pougatchef was 
a mere moujik, who willy-nilly was carried along on the 
torrent of a popular tumult swollen by a myriad obscure 
disloyalties) exhausted her desire to build up a constitution 
and act as the ghostly mother of Panslavism. She may 
have wished to do for her people what Henry VII. did for 
England and Louis XI. for France; necessity—or ‘sa 
sacrée Majesté le Hasard’-—compelled her to play the 
part of Mr. Froude’s Henry VIII., or if you will that of 
the ‘Grand Monarch.’ ‘The results of her mania for 
making laws (‘la légistomanie va clopin-clopant,’ says a 
letter of hers to Grimm) seem flimsy in the extreme ; 
and the only lasting achievements of Montesquieu’s 
disciple were the foundation of a National Debt and that 
vicious theory of the efficacy of paper-money which has 
all but ‘pauperised’ Russia. She had her cabinet noir, and 
also Chechkofski. The legend of Chechkofski (is it no more 
than a legend?) exposes the popular opinion of her 
methods. Chechkofski had no official position, no staff of 
obvious policemen. But the thing had a bright eye anda 
long arm. Nobody was arrested: now and again people 
were asked to dinner. After the repast Chechkofski 
conversed aftably ; the walls of his demure mansion never 
betrayed the secrets of those conversations, A particular 
arm-chair was always assigned to his guest: if necessary, 
the arms thereof closed suddenly and made a prisoner. 
The chair then descended so that only the victim’s head 
and shoulders were left above the floor; Chechkofski 
turned away his face ; meanwhile his assistants, who never 
saw their subject’s features in the room beneath, performed 
certain operations on the lower part of their subject’s 
body. This done, the chair returned to its former posi- 
tion, and the conversation was renewed. No doubt any 
little differences of opinion were by these means smoothed 
over. The moral? Catherine, if she refined upon methods, 
yet to a very great extent adopted the principles of 
her predecessors. 

Catherine’s foreign policy is the root of her fame. In 
1869 von Sybel wrote: ‘de nos jours encore aucune question 
brilante n’est soulevée en Allemagne sans que nous y 
découvrions la trace de la politique de Cathérine II.’ 
This applies to Austria--to Turkey—to England perhaps. 
At any rate she made Russia a political power in Europe. 
How was this done? It is not easy to speak definitely. 
To begin with, she revolutionised the art of diplomacy, 
and seandalised old-fashioned professors of that art by 
acting as her own representative at all the Courts. She 


confessed in a letter to Grimm that her foreign policy was 
‘ voleanique ;’ elsewhere, that it was a matter of ‘ circon- 
stances, conjunctures, et conjectures.’ (M. Waliszewski’s 
book must be read by those who wish toappreciate the justice 
of these self-criticisms.) She posed gloriously, advertised 
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herself freely (in letters to Voltaire, Grimm, and the rest), 
and was everywhere and evermore ‘imperturbable ’—as 
Marlborough or Napoleon I. Even so, the heart of Russia 
passed into her keeping: body and soul the nation was 
hers. But she saw that Russia was ‘une force libérée’ ; 
and it was her duty to find work—good or bad, it mattered 
little—for her subjects. The ‘Greek Scheme ’—a project 
of building anew the Byzantine Empire; the ‘Incian 
Scheme’—to march on Constantinople from the east vid 
Persia and from the west vid the Balkans: these were the 
fantasies of an exalted spirit and worthy the nation it 
inspired. Better to fail in these than to cheat Austria in 
the Partition of Poland? No doubt; nevertheless 
Catherine could not avoid the dismemberment of that 
distressful country (the members of the Diet had long since 
been in the pay of the three interested Powers, and John 
Sobieski was dead this hundred years) any more than she 
could save Peter III. from his well-deserved fate. 

All said and done, we cannot, in Catherine’s case, distin- 
guish between the Woman and the Empress. She estab- 
lished Favouritism and made it a power in the State ; 
succeeded (dare we continue it?) where Mary Queen of 
Scots failed. Here’s the key to unlock her heart. 


AT THIRTY YEAR 


IWNO be old is not so grateful as to grow old graciously, 

Between hot youth and deliberate eld is a point at 
which one may have definitely ceased to be young, and yet 
not have started to become old. We expend the major 
part of our lives in learning to live, and in too many cases 
the knowledge is acquired only when we have ceased to 
be inquisitive. At least until thirty we can never be any- 
thing but greenhorns. It is an age of division, the 
watershed between two long valleys ; more hangs perhaps 
upon the passage from this side to that than upon the 
change at any other milestone in our lives. If we have 
learned anything by then, we shall forthwith put it into 
practice ; if nothing, we shall probably go fools till we die. 
At the age of thirty, indeed, though a man is not yet quit 
of tumultuous passions, and though his blood still throbs 
stoutly in his body, he is as much in control of himself 
and them as he is ever likely to be. He will have, too, a 
wiser sense of proportion, a truer eye for relations, than 
he has had before. Nothing will be quite so material as 
it used to be ; and yet, on the other hand, nothing quite so 
unessential, He will keep his corner more quietly, take 
breath more easily, and pause for meditation more often 
and less seriously. 

For my own part, I confess that from this little port of 
refuge, newly attained aftera stormy passage, I can watch the 
waters of the world flow by me without much impatience 
and with very few longings. To have come so far without 
shipwreck, to have steered a safe and fairly prosperous 
course into this harbour, is matter for satisfaction. The 
voyage is not at an end, and there are perils yet to 
endure ; but the one will be taken without undue expec. 
tations, the others met with greater assurance and 
hardihood. My nook of observation is pretty comfort- 
able. I have not changed in the twinkling of an eye 
on the very stroke of midnight. I have undergone my 
discipline very gradually; I have absorbed my lessons 
very slowly. But having made the passage, | can now 
find space to turn and reflect ; and for the first time I 
realise how far I am departed from the youth I once was. 
The change is not, | must suppose, all in terms of gain. 
If I know myself better and have tamer instincts, I am 
short of some vitality, and have lost some enthusiasms, 
It may be even that the edge is gone from my perceptions, 
Certainly the attractions of life have dwindled, and the 
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horizon is not one glow of rosy and golden colours. But there 
is more compensation in the serenity which has fallen upon 
me; and [ think both the world and myself profit on the 
whole by the transition. My affections are more generous, 
though less urgent; they flow in a broader stream, and are 
content with their own banks. And they are less imperious, 
they do not exact too much from me. I am now, too, 
as certain of my tastes as I shall ever be: what still is lack- 
ing comes of fundamental error. I have more confidence 
in my conduct, and even if it be amiss, I should not suffer the 
remorse of my younger days. To acquire and to observe 
a philosophy is the duty of Thirty ; and not to be moved 
too greatly if it lead one wrong. There is nothing irre- 
trievable save what may be forgotten; and no one action 
is essential to happiness. That pretty phrase I am hardly 
disposed to define. It is of too fickle a character. It 
comprises, I should say, less at thirty than at twenty-four, 
and one attains it more readily. It connotes more of 
ease and less of pleasure. 
My habits are fixed, yet not so certain but they inay be 
reformed should occasion require. I am free to take the 
line of least resistance outside the claims of my principles. 
For at thirty you will be left with principles ; usually not so 
many as at twenty-four, yet sometimes, I think, even more, 
and certainly more definite. I have discarded the innumer- 
able confidences of youth, and retain only a few pet beliefs ; 
my faiths will make but a scanty creed between them, 
By this, too, I have no credulities, but ali the tolerance in 
the world for them in others. I am altogether kinder in 
my judgments, and severer in my tests. I have quite 
a smiling indulgence for those without the range of 
my individual humours. I object to no one at a 
distance ; of my neighbourhood I am become more and 
more jealous. I recognise the frailty of humanity, but have 
no desire to be crossed by it. Should this happen by any 
mischance, I make the best of my way out of the trouble, 
and forget. I gather what will please meas I go along, if I 
can do so consistently with my few poor vows. All my plea- 
sures are sequestered and unobtrusive. If by an accident 
they trespass upon others, I crave pardon, and withdraw. 
And such vices as I have determined, upon consideration 
and a long trial, to retain are so private that they hurt 
noone. The knight-errantry of youth I have foregone. 
I cannot hope to persuade T wenty-four—I do not even care 
to try. If it be bright and gay on the other side, why, 
let them pluck off their hats and thank fortune. But for 
my own part, it was too hot and feverish there; voices 
cried too noisily; one was always divided between 
enthusiasm avd weariness. Too many opportunities were 
thrust upon one; one could not use them properly; one 
blundered too often and too heavily, and one paid too high 
a price for it. It is believed by some—I do not know on 
what authority—that old age is stored with richer content 
than either youth or maturity. There the emotions have 
ceased from troubling, and the passions are at rest. It 
may be so; I have not the imagination to forecast my 
entry upon that stage. Personally, | have myself well in 
hand ; I know what I want and what I must expect ; and 
I am content to be thirty. 


MORE ST. ANDREWS GHOSTS 


i it wrong to fancy social divisions among the dead ? 
ghostly cliques and clubs to which but a favoured few 
find glorious access? rival coteries, again, from which 


these in their turn are as ingloriously shut out? One. 


pictures all sorts of opposing ‘ sets ’—ecclesiastical, civil, 
military—in old St. Andrews: a grim faction in Geneva 
gowns, for instance, meeting under the shadow of the old 
Town Kirk to offer suit and service to John Knox; arch. 
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bishops, again, of different epochs, each with his attendant 
acolytes ; the Great Marquess and Dundee at the head of 
a third gathering, where Maitland of Lethington is the 
club-secretary, and Major Dalgetty an honorary member! 
Likewise, a gay hunting-party, setting out from the house 
of ‘one Serymgeour’ for the Boar Hills, with Mary riding 
in the van and Chastelard at her bridle; Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount and George Buchanan, twin chiefs in some 
vastly exclusive Society of Arts and Letters ; and far away, 
the holy shade of good Saint Rule himself, holding the Cross 
before an uncouth and gnomic line of ghosts pre-Christian 
that stretches ‘out into the dream beyond’! But, leaving 
speculation for reality, to go no further than the Castle, 
there is the spirit that haunts the Great Well: his 
name and history are unknown. Not so hers who calls 
on certain nights of the year from the Bottle Dungeon 
in the fatal Sea-Tower. Her husband lay there one 
night awaiting death upon the morrow. They gave 
her leave to enter the Castle and bid him farewell: 
lowering her for the purpose into the cell. There the 
two exchanged clothes, and the husband was presently 
drawn up ; and, favoured better by the cover of night 
and a drunken gaoler mayhap than by his disguise, he 
made his escape. But the lady, says the Chronicle, was 
drawn up next morning and executed in his stead. 

It is told of David Beatoun that, ‘the night before he 
was slain,’ he was strangely warned of his slaying, and that 
there was ‘some one with him’ in his chamber. How 
voices were heard in the room—his own in parley with 
another ; how there came a cry upon the night; how his 
servant ran in terror calling help and the barber-surgeon 
for my Lord Cardinal ; and how, as this last (the ancestor, 
it may be said, of a great romancer: Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
to wit) and his attendant hurried to the chamber, some- 
thing passed them in the doorway—all this is common 
knowledge. But the rest of the context is wanting, 
nor was ever printed until now. One morning the 
Cardinal paced the courtyard of his palace, telling his 
office and musing as was his wont at noon. Into the court 
there walked a man with a bloody clout round his head, 
Beatoun challenged him for 
his business at that time and place. ‘ Lord Cardinal,’ said 
the man, ‘you rode through Anster yestreen?’ ‘Well ?’ 
said the other. ‘ Marked you a pair of ears on the lintel 
of the Civic Hall?’ ‘ Well?’ ‘Those ears were mine,’ 
quoth the man. And he unwound the clout and bade the 
Cardinal consider his work. Now, it was his doing, for this 
was one of a number of men prescribed in an order from the 
Castle, signed D. Card. Betun.; and he sickened at the 
sight. He took the fellow into the palace, and with his 
own hands he tended him ; but that night the man died. 
He died when the tide was very low beneath the Castle, 
as it must be when people that are east-land bred ‘go out, 
and Beatoun was with him at the end. The man forgave 
him, adding, strangely, that ‘What he could do for 
him he would’; that when his own hour was nigh he 
‘should not lack warning.’ They said it was Margaret 
Ogilvy ; but judge you who was with the Cardinal the 
night before James Melvin and those others broke in and 
slew him. 

The saying that ‘les Morts vont vite’ is sure a favourite 
in Ghostland ? There is another coach that drives through 
the sleeping city to its air. It makes for the West Sands, 
and draws up beyond the Swilean Burn. And there the 
sea gives up the dead that are in it, and the unsepulchred 
drowned rise up, and mount upon that caroche, and drive 
to the old monastic graveyard at Hallow Hill ; where 
they are laid on sleep. Many have seen, but none 


his face all drawn and pale. 


have looked in the face of the solitary driver ; for it is 
Of this forgotten ‘ Acre’ rumour reports uncouth 


veiled. 
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sights and sounds: yells of laughter and skeletons that 
dance in round, contrasting oddly with processions of 
monks chaunting the Service for the Dead. But it is of 
the Cathedral that there is most to tell. There, under the 
grey Tower of Regulus, are laid (as one would fain believe) 
the bones of Saint Andrew. And there, beyond all question 
at least, are the ruins of two Cathedrals, with an army of 
the dead that ranges from Adrian and Kelach to the 
latest familiar face that may have ‘ gone east the toun,’ 
Children play about the place on most sunshiny days ; 
and you recall Shelley's picture of that ‘open place among 
the ruins’ where John Keats was buried, and where himself 
was presently to come. In truth, ‘it might make you in 
love with Death to think of being buried in such a place’ : 
a spot the most beautifully set in sight of sky and sea, and 
—toa tired man—of a most welcoming and kindly visage. 
But at night you near it in a different key of mind. The 
way to it leads by ghostly gradations. In the Chapel of 
Blackfriars on 2 November evening a hooded figure paces 
up and down. At the Pends—a gateway with the Royal 
Arms above it, and all that is left of that Novum Hospitium 
where Mary of Lorraine spent her honeymoon—Wynram, 
the Sub-Prior, must walk for ever to and fro. He stole 
Church lands; he was an apostate priest; he was, in 
brief, a ‘fals, dissaitful, greedy, dissemblait snaik’: so 
is he condemned to an eternal round. Within the 
Cathedral tradition waxes tragical. A certain Archbishop 
one day walked round the church in a_ procession. 
Passing behind a pillar, he was an instant hidden from 
the eye of priests and worshippers; and when he re- 
appeared, behind him paced a veiled skeleton. All saw 
it—all but himself. None dared to speak, but each 
might read fearful confirmation in his neighbour’s eyes. 
The procession filed out ; and, as it went, the monstrous 
silence was broken by the notes of the organ which— 
though he that played could never tell how—pealed forth, 
not the triumphal hymn appointed for the day, but a 
solemn march of death. The monks lined the porch 
without, and last—thus dreadfully attended—came the 
Archbishop. At the door the Appearance vanished, and 
that night he lay in his winding-sheet. 

Every one knows (or ought to know) who it was that 
came one June morning to the foot of St. Regulus his 
Tower. Others climbed the winding stair, but he sat 
below alone with memory, and recalled a day of thirty-four 
years before, and a name which he had carved on the turf 
in Runic characters, wondering that it should still stir his 
heart. But whois it that looks down at night on the High 
Altar below? And why—as divers tests have proved— 
why is it that if you shut a dog in the Tower by night, that 
dog is found mad in the morning? A stone’s throw from the 
Tower, each Christmas Eve, a woman is seen to cast herself 
over the cliffs by Kirk Hill. She utters ever the same 
ery as she leaps—the names of two men. On the one she 
calls down God’s mercy, on the other His judgment; 
and so is seen no more for another year. Is it his 
name she calls who looks down from St. Rule’s? They 
say that he was a Lay-Brother of the Priory: and she the 
cause of his retirement from the world. One Christmas 
Eve this Lay-Brother passed out of the Priory door, and 
stood in the frosty hollow of the night. He wasalone; the 
rest were gone to service for which the bell was yet tolling. 
Thence he passed into the Cathedral, and an hour later it 
was known that he had stabbed the Sub-Prior on the steps 
of the High Altar. He was knocked on the head, and 
thrown (like James I.’s murderers) on a dunghill. And 
now he looks down at night from the tower of Saint Rule 
on the altar steps, on the scene of the murder, And she 
who leaps on Christmas Eve from the cliff by the Kirk 
Hill calls heaven’s judgment on the Sub-Prior who 
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wrought her ruin: but on the Lay-Brother who avenged 
her she invokes heaven’s pardon. 

With these the list may close. Some of the best attested 
legends are infanda, That legend of a Morte amoreuse, 
for instance—who, in these days, would dare to dissemble 
it in print ? 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OF SURVIVAL 


\ ITH the issue of this, the second volume of his 

Principles of Ethics (London: Williams and Nor- 
gate), Mr. Spencer’s system of synthetic philosophy is 
practically completed. There remains other work to his 
hand, upon which, as we hear, he is even now engaged ; 
but the scheme to which he has devoted himself 
for forty years and more ‘is already constructed in the 
rough, if in detail it lacks perfection and one or two 
considerable gaps yawn at intervals. To appraise the 
value of this huge work would be impossible within 
the space of a single article, nor is it my intention to 
make the effort. When the history of Philosophy comes 
to be written, Mr. Spencer will need no champion, 
Each of the subjects included in his system pro- 
vides matter for indefinite argument, and each offers a 
solution of very grave and vital problems. The last 
volume involves perhaps questions more essential and 
important than any of its predecessors, Of the three 
parts, one, on Justice, was originally published in 1891, 
but the treatises on Negative and Positive Benefi- 
cence are new. The first volume of Ethics was devoted to 
developing a definition of its subject, and to applying it to 
individual life. The second deals with its application to 
social life. Mr. Spencer opens with a confession of dis- 
appointment. The doctrine of Evolution has not 
furnished the guidance he anticipated. The conclusions 
to which a fidelity to his laws has led him have turned out 
to be very much the conclusions to which common sense 
has directed the world. Yet in reality he has no 
need of chagrin; the laws which he lays down are suffi- 
ciently startling, and, above all, it is well that the world 
should have rational grounds for the faith that is in it. 
Moreover, Mr. Spencer here for the first time formally, 
definitely, and speaking with a voice of extreme authority, 
propounds what is currently known as Individualism as the 
proper rule of social conduct. The importance of his adhe- 
sion is extreme. It is upon this very point that the fortunes 
of civilised nations are hinging. We are divided at this 
moment into camps of terrible hostility upon this particular 
question, An infinity of issues hangs upon our decision. The 
drift of political thought and political action is away from 


Individualism ; and yet here is the most notable thinker of 


our own country and century steadfastly denouncing the 
current faith. If there were nothing else in the volume, 
this would suffice to make one approach it in the gravest 
and most diligent spirit. To differ from Mr, Spencer out- 
side the comic papers, is to assume a serious respon- 
sibility. Yet it is difficult to follow him on this occasion, 
difficult even for one who has hitherto been abie to accept 
his conclusions with the surest of confidences. 

In the consideration of a proper guide of conduct we 
can dispense with discussions upon the desirability of life. 
Pessimism and Optimism have no place in our inquiry. 
The fact of life suffices. The moralist is in the position 
of an expert who is brought face to face with a phenome- 
non, and asked how it may best be treated. We do 
not require of him an opinion whether it ought to exist 
or not. Mr. Spencer in his first volume arrived at a 
definition which comprises the whole of ethics: ‘The 
highest conduct is that which conduces to the greatest 
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length, breadth, and completeness of life.’ This law 

applies primarily to the individual and ultimately to the 

species, which, if it come to the pinch, must take prece- 

dence of the individual. So far, so good. No exception 

can be taken to this argument. Obviously the next 

thought is, What, then, conduces to the length, breadth, 
and completeness of human lives when combined into a 
society? Mr. Spencer’s answer is to go down into the 
lower animal strata, and fetch up the evolutionary law 
which there obtains with ruthless catholicity. He 
declares that if, in the case of adults, benefits be not 
proportioned to merits—that is, if the law of Survival of 
the Fittest be not enforced in a human society—the Law 
of Ethics is violated, and a sin against justice is com- 
mitted. Now, the urgency of this evolutionary law, and 
the imperative character of its rule, are no more to be 
denied than the law of gravitation or a law in mathe- 
matics. Only we must be sure that we are interpreting it 
properly. It seems to me that Mr. Spencer renders it 
with singularly rude simplicity. ‘ Benefits received,’ says 
he, ‘shall be directly proportionate to merits possessed ; 
merits being measured by power of self-sustentation.’ 
But upon this power he appears to put an arbitrary inter- 
pretation of his own. A human being is at the mercy of 
physical phenomena, as well as of his fellows in kind, 
And to be adequately fitted to his environment he must 
be able to endure all the accidents of life, whether they 
come of human trespass or of natural law. Yet these 
latter Mr. Spencer would exclude from consideration. He 
terms them ‘accidents,’ without duly appreciating that the 
aggressive interferences of human beings are equally 
accidents in the scheme. ‘Sub-human justice,’ he says, 
‘is extremely imperfect, alike in general and in detail,’ 
and elsewhere remarks that the injustices diminish when 
we come to regard a community composed of human beings, 
Nevertheless, on his own confession, the injustices do exist ; 
and it is very hard to see why they should arbitrarily be 
classed as such, when the name does not cover the starvation 
of a pauper or any other such tragic phenomenon. The 
fact is that according to the rigid Law of Survival, death by 
lightning or in a railway accident is equally just with 
a reckless suicide or the execution of a criminal: they 
are all due to the course of mutual law. The causes 
which achieved them are all part and parcel of the common 
environment of life. Once get away from the rigid law 
that man must resign to his fate if he cannot fend it single- 
handed, and the position of the Individualist is destroyed. 
Already he gives up the argument when he allows the 
State to regulate even in the nicest degree. The sole 
excuse for the interference of the State is the convenience 
of its units. It has put an embargo upon murder and 
theft, merely because those acts have been found detri- 
mental to its interests, that is to the interests of its indi- 
vidual members. But the prohibition is none the less an 
artificial (in the sense of a human) interference with 
natural law. Nor is there any reason why the process 
should not be continued beyond those acts to other 
acts. It is merely an affair of degree, and you must 
marshall your arguments to prove not that there should be 
no interference but that the interference should end at 
this or that particular point. If the State shall protect 
from theft and murder by means of police and gallows, 
why not from starvation ? And if from cholera and searlet 
fever by means of drains and by-laws, why not also from 
personal vices, drunkenness, or the morphia habit? Mr, 
Spencer furnishes arguments why the State should turn 
father in respect of certain protections ; arguments which 
are cogent and irresistible. But they are arguments 
which are taken on their merits, and do not derive from 
a great natural law behind. 4 prior, there is no case 
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against the interference of the State; and when other 
reasons are adduced why the State should interpose in a 
hundred other ways and regulate for its members, it is 
right to consider them seriously, and not to waive them 
aside on the plea that they conflict with the ultimate Law 
of life. 

Where, then, is this control of the State to stop? Is 
there a limit upon it, or shall we march still deeper into the 
toils of a tyranny as great as was ever imposed by a single 
despot ? The problem is, I think, not so difficult as it would 
seem off-hand. The definite end of the State is the happiness 
of the individuals which compose it. The larger growth of 
the sympathetic emotions, the legitimacy of which Mr. 
Spencer has completely justified in his first book of Ethics, 
has slowly evolved a condition of society in which not 
one king, nor several nobles, not even many citizens, are 
regarded as the sole units of the State. We have now 
determined, more or less and very roughly, that life and 
happiness are to one man what they are to another; and 
the individual, quite apart from his special place in the 
classes, is being more and more taken as the unit of 
society. This is quite in the due course of evolution, as 
Mr. Spencer would be the first to acknowledge. It is 
true, we cannot exactly foretell on what lines life is 
subsequently to develop; but it is certain that evolution 
has brought us so far, and will carry us somewhere further. 
It is impossible to predict with any assurance what will 
eventually, or even immediately, compose ‘the greatest 
length, breadth, and completeness of life.’ And therefore 
we cannot assert at any moment that we are accurately 
conducing to that definition. But we have certain laws 
which we are bound to obey, now no less than of old. 
We cannot conceive, for instance, a race of human beings 
with a physique dwindled beyond a certain power. While 
we live in a world of warring nationalities, Nature will 
exact of us the maintenance of our bodily strength, though 
without doubt, that will be modified in details. At the 
worst, we have the guidance of our intellect, and cannot 
get beyond it. Mr. Spencer, as it seems to me, overlooks 
the fact that our emotions and our minds, the very 
physical facts from which his thoughts on these matters 
derive, are as much a product of evolution and within 
its scope as are the hands and feet upon our bodies. 
Qur muscles have led us from one pitch of development 
to a higher: and now it is less our muscles which are 
conducting us forward than the ingenious reflections of 
our brain and the experiments of our emotions. In the 
course of our progress it is beyond doubt that we 
shall blunder and go blindly. I doubt if ever we 
reached a goal except by a series of zigzags. But the 
danger of the Social Tyranny is surely unreal. A system 
which should prove tyrannous to the individual could 
not obtain in a society composed of individuals. If it 
were possible, for example, to enforce retirement every 
night at eight o’clock, it would be only because citizens 


liked it, or saw some advantage in it. Otherwise, being 


themselves the lawmakers, they would speedily alter 
the law. This safety-valve is indicated even by Mr. 
Spencer himself, when he says: ‘The welfare of the 
species is an end subserved only as subserving the welfare 
of the individuals.’ It would work quite automatically, 
and therefore without a hitch. Directly the limit of 
endurance should be reached, the bonds of law would 
relax on the spontaneous motion of the lawmakers them- 
selves. 

The subject is as infinite as it is engrossing ; and I am 
fain to bring these few inadequate, and it may be blunder- 
ing, criticisms to anend. But I would conclude with a com- 
parison which perhaps may commend Socialism to the more 
serious attention of some of its more scientific enemies. 
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When animals are bred by human intelligence (that is, by 
artificialselection), the results are surer and more calculable 
than if they are left to themselves. Socialism bears the 
same relation to Artificial Selection as Individualism does 
to Natural Selection. Both the latter leave to the pro- 
vidence of chance what the former seek to bring about 
by the interference of the human mind and the interposi- 


tion of human laws. H. B. Marriotr Watson, 


WHAT THEY TALKED ABOUT 


DWARD was standing ginger-beer, like a gentleman, 
happening, as the one that had last passed under 
the dentist’s hands, to be the capitalist of the flying hour. 
As in all well-regulated families, the usual tariff obtained 
in ours: half-a-crown a tooth; one shilling only if the 
molar were a loose one. This one, unfortunately—in 
spite of Edward’s interested affectation of agony—had 
been shaky undisguised ; but the event was good enough 
to run to ginger-beer. As financier, however, Edward had 
claimed exemption from any servile duties of procurement, 
and had swaggered about the garden while I fetched from 
the village post-office, and Harold stole a tumbler from 
the pantry. Our preparations complete, we were sprawl- 
ing on the lawn; the staidest and most self-respecting of 
the rabbits had been let loose to grace the feast, and was 
lopping demurely about the grass, selecting the juiciest 
plantains ; while Selina, as the eldest lady present, was 
toying, in her affected feminine way, with the first full 
tumbler, daintily fishing for bits of broken cork. 

‘Hurry up, can’t you?’ growled our host; ‘what are 
you girls always so beastly particular for?’ 

‘Martha says,’ explained Harold (thirsty too, but still 
just), ‘that if you swallow a bit of cork, it swells, and it 
swells, and it swells inside you, till you 

‘O bosh!’ said Edward, draining the glass with a fine 
pretence of indifference to consequences, but all the same 
(as I noticed) dodging the floating cork-fragments with 
skill and judgment. 

‘O, it’s all very well to say bosh,’ replied Harold, 
nettled: ‘but every one knows it’s true but you. Why, 
when Uncle Thomas was here last, and they got up a 
bottle of wine for him, he took just one tiny sip out of his 
glass, and then he said, ‘ Poo, my goodness, that’s corked !’ 
And he wouldn't touch it. And they had to get a fresh 
bottle up. The funny part was, though, I looked in his 
glass afterwards, when it was brought out into the passage, 
and there wasn’t any cork in it at all! So I drank it all 
off, and it was very good !’ 

‘You'd better be careful, young man!’ said his elder 
brother, regarding him severely: ‘ D’you remember that 
night when the Mummers were here, and they had mulled 
port, and you went round and emptied all the glasses after 
they had gone away ?’ 

‘Ow! I did feel funny that night, chuckled Harold. 
‘Thought the house was comin’ down, it jumped about so: 
and Martha had to carry me up to bed, ’cos the stairs was 
goin’ all waggity !’ 

We gazed searchingly at our graceless junior; but it 
was clear that he viewed the matter in the light of a 
phenomenon rather than of a delinquency. 

g; 
who had evidently waited for it to reach her, took a most 
unfairly long pull, and then jumping up and shaking out 
her frock, announced that she was going for a walk. Then 


A third bottle was by this time circling ; and Selina, 


she fled like a hare; for it was the custom of our Family 
to meet with physical coercion any independence of action 
in individuals. 

‘She’s off with those Vicarage girls again,’ said Edward, 
regarding Selina’s long black legs twinkling down the 
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path, ‘She goes out with them every day now ; and as 
soon as ever they start, all their heads go together and 
they chatter, chatter, chatter the whole blessed time! I 
can't make out what they find to talk about. They never 
stop ; it’s gabble, gabble, gabble right along, like a nest 
of young rooks !’ 

‘P’raps they talk about birds’-eggs,’ I suggested sleepily 
(the sun was hot, the turf soft, the ginger-beer potent) ; 
‘and about ships, and buffaloes, and desert islands ; and 
why rabbits have white tails ; and whether they’d sooner 
have a schooner or a cutter; and what they'll be when 
they’re men —at least, I mean there’s lots of things to talk 
about, if you want to talk.’ 

‘Yes; but they don’t talk about those sort of things at 
all,” persisted Edward. ‘How can they ? They don't 
know anything ; they can’t do anything—except play the 
piano, and nobody would want to talk about that; and 
they don’t care about anything —anything sensible, I mean. 
So what do they talk about ?’ 

‘I asked Martha once,’ put in Harold; ‘ and she said, 
“ Never you mind ; young ladies has lots of things to talk 
about that young gentlemen can’t understand.” ’ 

‘TI don’t believe it, Edward growled. 

‘Well, that’s what she said, anyway, rejoined Harold, 
indifferently. The subject did not seem to him of first- 
class importance, and it was hindering the circulation of 
the ginger-beer. 

We heard the click of the front-gate. Through a gap 
in the hedge we could see the party setting off down the 
road. Selina was in the middle: a Vicarage girl had her 
by either arm; their heads were together, as Edward had 
described : and the clack of their tongues came down the 
breeze like the busy pipe of starlings on a bright March 
morning. 

‘What do they talk about, Charlotte?’ I inquired, 
wishing to pacify Edward. ‘ You go out with them some- 
times.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said poor Charlotte dolefully. ‘ They 
make me walk behind, ’cos they say I’m too little, and 
mustn't hear. And I do want to so,’ she added. 

‘When any lady comes to see Aunt Eliza,’ said Harold, 
‘they both talk at once, all the time. And yet each of 
‘em seems to hear what the other one’s saying. I can't 
make out how they do it. Grown-up people are so 
clever !’ 

‘The Curate’s the funniest man, I remarked. ‘ He’s 
always saying things that have no sense in them at all, 
and then laughing at them as if they were jokes. Yes- 
terday, when they asked him if he’d have some more tea, 
he said, “ Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more,’ and then sniggered all over. 1 didn’t see any- 
thing funny in that. And then somebody asked him 
about his button-hole, and he said, “’Tis but a little 
faded flower,” and exploded again. I thought it very 
stupid.’ 

‘O him, said Edward contemptuously ; ‘he can’t help 
it, you know; it’s a sort of way he’s got. But it’s these 
girls I can’t make out. If they’ve anything really sensible 
to talk about, how is it nobody knows what it is? And if 
they haven’t--and we know they can’t have, naturally —why 
don’t they shut up their jaw? This old rabbit here—e 
doesn’t want to talk. He’s got something better to do.’ 
And Edward aimed a ginger-beer cork at the unruffled 
beast, who never budged. 

‘O but rabbits do talk, interposed Harold. ‘I’ve 
watched them often in their hutch. They put their heads 
together and their noses go up and down, just like Selina’s 
and the Vicarage girls’, Only of course I can’t hear what 
they're saying.’ 

‘Well, if they do,’ said Edward unwillingly, ‘I'll bet 
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they don’t talk such rot as those girls do!’ Which was 
ungenerous, as well as unfair; for it had not yet transpired 
—nor has it to this day—wdAat Selina and her friends talked 
about. KENNETH GRAHAME. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE LIVING WAGE’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Gairloch, Upper Norwood, 12th December, 1893. 


Sik, —The statement that I was present at the recent Hol»orn 
Conference on the ‘ Living Wage’ must not be taken to imply 
that I agree with anything said or done there. For many 
reasons —not the least important of which is that the statement 
has no foundation in fact: I was not present, and never meant 
to be, or said I would be. An Irishman has said, ‘No man 
can be in two places at once unless he is a bird.’ 1 was else- 
where, and am not a bird; I never heard of the meeting 
referred to, and should not have attended under any circum- 
stances.—I am, etc., W. P. TRELOAR (Alderman). 


| Vote.—-We much regret the mistake. Our statement came 
from The Daily Chronicle for November 30th, which we took 
for the prime authority on the subject.—ED. .V. 0. | 


REVIEWS 
CONSCIENTIOUS COMMONPLACE 


A Look of Strange Sins. By COULSON KERNAHAN. 
London: Ward. 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan explains in a preface to the present 
volume how it is that, since the publication of A Dead Man's 
Diary, his name ‘has not been before the reading public in any 
prominent way’; and the explanation is a most creditable one. 
He holds the strange and unpopular doctrine that ‘unless a 
writer have something to say which is different from, or better 
said than, what has been said before, he will earn a more lasting 
title to our regard by selling sound sugar at honest prices than 
by publishing a book’; and he claims to have practised what 
he preaches by refusing a ‘not undesirable sum of money’ from 
a certain publisher for a collection of short stories. TZA/s is 
not a collection of short stories, he warns you, for the several 
papers which are here brought together have this in common, 
that each is a study of some form of crime or sin. He thus 
deliberately demands to be judged by a high standard. Some 
people may have collected scattered articles at the request of 
fatuous friends ; others may have sold their artistic consciences 
to publishers for not undesirable sums of money; others, again, 
have been careless, more or less, of their literary self respect. 
Not so Mr. Kernahan. He has appealed to Cesar, and to 
Cesar he shall go. 

No one need be alarmed by his title. It suggests iniquities 
more Eleusinian than the Mysteries; it conjures up visions 
of Tiberius and Nero; it recalls that masterly sweep over 
the whole keyboard of Pagan vice associated only with the 
names of Ouida and Petronius Arbiter ; it prompts to secre: 
gratulation at having got rid at last of the decent obscurity 
of a learned language. But, after all, there is nothing so 
very terrible. There is a would-be suicide, who imagines, 
as he is being brought back to life after a plunge in the 
Thames, that he has been buried alive; there is a min who 
murders a woman and throws her down a cleft in the ground, 
only to chance upon her body, later, in a cave; there is a 
self-righteous lady who communes with a spirit—to wit, the 
Angel of Death and Judgment—in short paragraphs; and 
there is a ‘study in vanity and dipsomania, an account of the 
gradual downfall of a literary gent. None of these sins is 
particularly novel, nor is any presented in a very striking 
aspect. He must be, indeed, a blunderer and a dullard who 
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cannot make something of blood and of bones, of corpses and 
coffins. Of these ingredients Mr. Kernahan is not sparing, and 
being neither a blunderer nor a dullard, he does not altogether 
miss the mark. But he never arouses a poignant emotion of 
pity or fear; he never makes you ‘sit up’. In his study of 
dipsomania he is always trying—trying—trying—so hard !—to 
be merciless and brutal and unflinching and realistic ; yet he 
succeeds only in being tame. A little humour and a stroke or 
two of human nature might have given life and spirit to a 
good conception, and atoned for the want of strenuousness 
and vigour. But he has them not. 

The first sin in the book is never specified ; but the tale which 
is concerned with it is somewhat as follows :—Mr. Armstrong in 
his youth committed some sin which years of good works 
and self-denial had not, in his opinion, purged away. De- 
voured by remorse, he commits the sin again on purpose, and 
to his great delight is arrested and brought to trial. The 
court is thronged by partisans of the prisoner, to whom the 
judge makes a speech calling for order, and asserting that ‘the 
expression of your respect and affection for Mr. Armstrong does 
vou and him honour.’ The accused refuses to be defended, but 
apparently declines to adopt the simple expedient of pleading 
guilty; the case goes to trial; the jury find the prisoner not 
guilty ; whereupon the prisoner dies of vexation. Now all this 
is neither impressive nor powerful; it is merely foolish, merely 
impotent (for it is scarce worth while to dwell on the ignorance 
it displays of legal procedure). And no other comment can be 
made on the two pieces which, Mr. Kernahan tells you, are 
designed ‘to relieve the sombre tone’ of the volume. One 
consists chiefly of dialogue between a lily and a butterfly. The 
other is one of those interviews with the Almighty to which we 
are growing accustomed : where the Principal Person makes a 
free use of italics and capitals, and speaks of the ‘hollow con- 
volutions of a shell.’ ‘ Hollow convolutions ’ is good. 

Judged, then, by his self-chosen standard, Mr. Kernahan falls 
to be condemned; to be relegated, in his own metaphor, 
‘to the Siberia of the scales and the sugar-scoop.’ It is not 
that the work is scamped: it is not that the composition 
is slovenly. On the contrary, the grammar, with one trifling 
slip, is of a high order, and there is no trace of haste or care- 
lessness. But the test of all art is achievement, and this 
book is an achievement in nothing save in taking fruitless pains. 
Take any passage you please, and you shall find plenty of 
labouring and toiling after the desired effect ; not a page but is 
bathed with the sweat of an industrious brow. But where is 
that labour rewarded? or what crop springs refreshed by these 
abundant dews? At the very beginning of ‘The Lonely God’ 
you find a black and interminable waste of waters, the change- 
less stars in the unpitying sky, the windy and cloud-swept sky, 
and the cold and steely glitter of the silent stars. But never a 
touch of observation, never a fresh or apt epithet, never an 
adjective that is not battered and worn by years of handling 
out of all true and essential significance. No: Mr. Kernahan’s 
only valid excuse for his new work must be the traditional 
apology : that it is only a little one. 


IGNOTUM PER IGNOTIUS 


Aspects of Thetsm. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. London: 
Macmillan. 


Dr. Knight is a Professor (of Philosophy. He writes, and 
indeed frequently understands, the language of philosophy. 
He tells us in his preface that ‘a theism which dispenses with 
philosophy can have neither an adequate basis nora root of 
endurance.’ So that we have some right to the expecta- 
tion of being treated with a little of the respect due from 
one man of intelligence to another. We did not indeed 
look, when we found the good knight starting out on a 
quest from which no philosopher has come back unscathed —~ 
nothing less than the establishment, by reason, of the’stic 
belief—we did not look to be in at the death with him. But 
still less did we look to find him throwing up the enterprise so 
soon and so faint-heartedly as he does. For having told us, on 
p. 6, that ‘a philosophical illusion can have no moral value in 
the sphere of belief,’ on p. 9 he suddenly shies at philosophy, 
and scuttles for refuge under the skirts of faith. ‘By no 
process of reasoning or argumentative deduction,’ says he, 
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‘can the inference of theism be reached.’ Oh dear no! What 
you want is what he is pleased to re-christen ‘ intellectual and 
moral second sight.’ It is by intuition that you attain to ‘the 
inference of theism ’—a self-contradiction to begin with, Sor you 
can infer nothing except by ‘ process of reasoning.’ But it seems 
that the theistic position, which he started out to find, was after 
all the premiss that all reasoning starts from. It is all done by 
that blessed word intuition. You knew it all the time, or at 
least Professor Knight knows it in his suprem: moments. It 
is all right. God’s in His heaven, and Professor Knight intuits 
Him. 

How cheap this is! How muddle-headed, or else how 
superfluous! Superfluous, if Professor Knight never intended 
to think the question out at all, but simply to stand up and 
proclaim his faith. Why write a book to do it? Belief is a 
simple state of mind, quite distinct from knowledge ; it only 
needs to be held and barely stated, and there is an end of it. 
But, for ourselves, we rather incline to accuse this philosopher 
malgré lui of muddle-headedness. He really seemis to think it 
possible to know a thing otherwise than by intellectual process. 
‘The evidence of intuition,’ he cries in an early chapter, ‘is 
higher than formal ratiocination,’ and he talks of ‘the heart’ as 
if feeling had something more than accidental to do with the 
attainment oftruth. And later, ‘when we trace back any con- 
viction to its root, we find that we can say nothing more to 
accentuate it than that it is its own evidence—that it is borne 
witness to by an instinct that is inexplicable... .. If, therefore, 
we distrust intuition, we may validly be asked on what ground 
we trust the evidence of Reason, or how we come to rely on Sense 
or Memory.’ Certainly ; we may validly be asked and we are 
readytoreply. All knowledgeis based on a reductioad absurdum. 
It postulates its own ultimate validity. If we can never know 
anything it is no use trying toknow ; consequently if the denial 
of any statement turns the world upside down for us, bringing 
in chaos instead of system everywhere, {then we must either 
throw up our hands and despair of knowing or else assume that 
such statements are true. It is so with the perceptions of our 
senses. If they are not trustworthy and (normally) constant, 
then there is no such thing as knowledge. We cannot say so 
much as ‘I am cold’ with the certainty of truth. Which is 
absurd ; consequently we believe our senses. So with the 
elementary facts of number, extension, succession and the like. 
If two and two are not four we may as well sit down and let 
our heads go round. Now allthesetruths are apprehended by 
immediate intuition, and Professor Knight talks as if he thought 
we arrive at the existence of the Divine Personality in exactly 
the same manner. Thatis where he makes his first mistake. For 
intuition means, not the apprehension of anything without any 
other evidence of its truth than that it is a necessary 
and immediate postulate of knowledge, but simply—as 
the derivation hints plainly enough—the apprehension of it 
as one mental act. And the apprehension of it means 
the apprehension of the truth as a whole, going back 
in the single act of apprehension through as many stages of 
reasoning as are needed to bring it back and plant it firmly on 
a necessary truth. The essential of the process is not imme- 
diacy, but the self-completeness of the subjective perception. 
The statement 2x 2=4 is an intuition to almost everybody ; 
(a+6)"=a"+na"'b... 6 is so only tothe mathematician. It 
follows that anything can be an intuition to the mind that is 
strong enough to hold and knit together all the steps that base 
it on the bed rock of the ultimate postulate. Therefore Pro- 
fessor Knight is wrong in talking of an intuition as if it were 
identical with a postulate in its lowest terms. It may be, and it 
just as well may not. 

We have, therefore, reason to say that we may trust the 
intuitions of the senses but not necessarily the fundamental 
princiole of Theism. Professor Knight will hardly dare to put 
them on the same plane—to say that theistic conviction is a 
necessary condition of any knowledge whatsoever, as is the 
intuition that two and two are four. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
never, by all accounts, been gladdened by the theistic 
revelation, but nobody knows better than he howto put two and 
two together. It remains that the intuition of the Divine 
Personality may be one of the mediate kind of intuitions, which 
rest on compressed but implicit inference. It may be that our 
Theist will save himself this way, though even then at the cost 
of a fundamental and ruinous self-contradiction. For, as we 
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siw, he expressly shut himself off from the attainment of 
this result by the aid of inference. However, he starts 
off, clearing the ground of antagonistic theories. One by 
one he assaults the traditional proofs of Theism— the 
ontological, the cosmological, the teleological, and the 
rest of them—and lays them level with the ground. It 
is slaying the slain; but let us say freely that all this, and 
indeed all the non-constructive part of the book, is admirably 
sound and often sub:le. So when he comes to deal with natural 
science. In the most scientific way he demolishes the 
one-sided abstractions of the physicists. Phenomena in 
themselves tell us nothing ; they are but one side of a relation. 
So with firm steps he mounts until he plants himself on the 
synthesis ‘ by which we take up all the sequences of Nature as a 
whole. . . . a self-evolving unity.’ And now indeed his foot is on 
the very threshold of Theism, if it is to be reached by this 
ascent. Here is the whole synthesis of the phenomenal 
evolution on one side ; here is the empty abstraction of the 
conscious subject on the other. How easy to fuse both sides of 
the relationand. ... But no! There is an abyss between, and 
Professor Knight topples over and down it. Fuse the relation, 
constitute the infinite—and where is man to know it? He 
is gone, swallowed up in the whole. Knowledge is a relation. 
Man cannot know when he leaves the sphere of the relative, and 
there can be no infinite so long as he remains there. Dr. Knight 
makes his last despairing effort when he cries, ‘ Why must the 
presence of the finite limit the infinite? The area of the latter 
is not contracted by the presence of so much of the former as 
exists within it!’ Sustitute ‘relative’ and ‘absolute’ for 
‘finite’ and ‘infinite, and it is plain enough. The Professor is 
dashing his head against a contradiction. The absolute falls 
to pieces at the first breath of relativity ; what else can absolute 
mean? And if God is not absolute, what is He? Nothing but 
a kind of more powerful min. No; it is not by thinking that He 
is to be attained, and Professor Knight has wasted all his time. 
Did he not suspect it when he found himself unable to express 
what, for all his denials, was the last step in the process of 
reasoning in any exacter terms, than ‘ the light that never was on 
sea or land.’ When aphilosopher can be no more explicit than 
this he ought to recognise that he is not philosophising. Why 
could not Professor Knight have the courage to be frank—either 
to say ‘I am preachng a sermon, or else ‘J do not know’ ; 


AN IRISHMAN’S REMINISCENCES 
Sevculy Years of Irish Life; being Anecdotes and Remt- 
niscences. By W.R. LE FANvu. Second Edtion. London : 
Arnold. 


Mr. Le Fanu’s volume, not of autobiography but of reminis- 
cences, published as he is approaching his eightieth year, may 
profitably be contrasted with many other works of the same 
general character that have appeared during recent years. 
Like them, it cannot be called, in the literary sense of the 
word, a book. Like them, it is disjointed and discursive, 
Like them it contains a large number of anecdotes that we 
knew before. Like them it is not remarkable for any peculiar 
grace of style or command of the English language. But in 
certain other respects it presents the strongest possible contrast 
with them. It is written entirely without personal vanity, and, 
except incidentally, you discover from it extraordinary little 
about the author and the events of his life. It is uniformly 
good-natured, pleasant, and creditable: it is wholly free from 
‘A Talk with Mr. Gladstone—Dinner at Marlborough House—-. 
The Garrick Club—Irving and Toole at Supper,’ and the like 
odious rubbish. Also, although it is obvious that Mr. Le Fanu 
was very fond and very proud of his better-known brother, 
Sheridan Le Fanu (extracts from whose obscurer verse ave 
given at a length that even family affection cannot quite justify), 
there is throughout a decent and a manly reserve concerning 
the author’s private life which is worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. For instance, though he occasionally mentions his 
wife, and in one anecdote incidently reveals the fact that he 
is blessed with Mary, nothing is said of his courtship, or his 
marriage, or any other matter wish which the pu lic has no 
concern, 

Mr. Le Fanu appears to have lived a happy, active, and 
useful life: having found full scope for his energies in 
his avocations as a civil engineer, in which capacity he was 
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concerned in the construction of the two most important rail- 
ways in Ireland—the Great Northern and the Great Southern 
and Western. In the course of his career he has had to do with 
or has heard of a large number of people, some of whose 
sayings or doings were fit to adorn a book of this kind; and, 
though his stories are not all new, there is a considerable 
proportion that we have not previously met. Several 
anecdotes ar: told of a miserly person named Barrett 
—(we seem to remember him in Charles O’Malley)—formerly 
an ornament of Trinity College, Dublin, and they are most of 
them worth telling. Mr. Le Fanu gives the contents of a few 
highly eatertaining documents, which came under his notice as 
one of the Com nissioners of Public Works, and there are two 
of them that we cannot deny curselves the pleasure of transcrib- 
ing. A p2rson who had misapplied the first instalment of a 
loan madz him by the Commissioners, under a Land Improve- 
ment Act, and from whom the second was consequently with- 
held, addressed them as follows: ‘Sir,—I spent the money all 
right ; send me the rest, and don’t be humboling me any more. 
Send it at once, I tell ye. Hell to your souls! Send me my 
money, or I’ll write to Mr. Parnell about it. Yours affec- 
tionately, JAMFsS RYAN. Another correspondent was still 
more effusively friendly, but in his case the Commissioners 
were trying to get back from him money which he had 
received but would not lay out in the required manner. We 
cannot tell whether any English Board would make so sanguine 
an application, but we feel a melancholy assurance that if it did 
it could not hope for so delightful an answer as this :— 
‘My dear Secretary and Gentlemen of the Board of Works,— 
Asking me to give back £8 is just like asking a beautiful and 
healthy young lady for a divorce, and she in the oughtmost love 
with her husband, as I am with each and every one of ye. 
I am, your sincere friend, JAMES CLARKE.’ 

Near the end is a brief account of the author’s experience 
as a sportsman. Snipe were his favourite birds; on 
two successive days in February ’55, he killed 48 and 
60 couple, which does credit both to the sportsman and 
the game, and it is to be remembered that he shot with a 
muzzle loader. Fishing, however, is his favourite diversion : so 
much so that ‘last summer, in my seventy-seventh year, I killed 
54 salmon and perch, 128 sea trout, and over 4oo river trout.’ 
His ‘record’ from ’48 to ’92 inclusive—for twenty years before 
that he fished without recording—is 65,436 fresh-water trout, 
2636 sea trout, 1295 salmon and grilse, and 602 pike. The 
inference that he must in his lifetime have killed 100,000 trout 
is irresistible, and gives weight to his assertion that trout change 
co.our to match their surro'ndings quicker and more effectively 
than any chameleon. He tells you that he has never taken any 
part in politics—he was sixty years old when Mr. Parnell got 
into Parliament ; but that does not prevent him from stating 
the present situation fairly and forcibly enough. Altogether 
his book, without any pretence to exceptional literary merit, 
is as pleasant, manly, and diverting a selection of memories 
of a busy and well-spent life as one need wish to meet, and 
its compilation is a remarkable feat for a man within a few 
months of seventy-eight. Mr. W. R. Le Fanu’s talents have 
developed differently from those of his brother. But it is 
interesting to discover, as the reading world of Great Britain 
at large now discovers for the first time, that talents of one kind 
or another ran in the family. We hope the tradition may be 
perpetual. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Keynotes, by George Egerton (London : Elkin Mathews), is 
worth considering as an effect of art, and it is therefore unfortu- 
nate that there should be qualities in it which make it likely to 
be gushed over as an essay in ethics. One can imagine in reading 
it the effect it is likely to produce on the person who has dis- 
covered, to his great astonishment, that the world is wider than 
the conventions of the —intellectually, of course—middle-class, 
and who will spread himself thin in comment in the columns 
of some paper. From a literary point of view, the thing is 
modern in modern England ; but we pay the author the credit 
of supposing him unconscious that his subject-matter is any 
more modern than the hilis. That a woman should analyse 
her passion, or a man do so for her, as it may be, is neither new 
nor necessarily impressive, and the value of this book is merely 
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in its analysis of female passion, for what does not concern 
female passion in it is of the superior commonplace. Eve 
analysed her passion for Adam—and, by the way, confided her 
results to the Serpent—and her more intellectual daughters 
have merely followed her with greater precision. But—and 
here we leave irrelevant things, and take our author as an 
artist—the analysis has not been always so well expressed in 
print as it is here. There are two stories, of the eight in the 
book, which particularly deserve examination. One is of 
healthy passion, the other of morbid. In the one, that is to 
say, a woman, being married to a good, ordinary fellow and 
meeting with greater appreciation from another, declines on 
proof to go away with the latter because she feels the approach 
of a baby begotten by the husband, whom she clearly loves 
with the flesh. In the other, a woman is interested in a man 
through a book, meets him, falls in love with him, has to go 
away and live on letters for a year, goes back very thin and 
neurotic and undesirable by normal man, and is rejected. 
‘Morbid’ is, of course, a merely relative term, and here one 
notes that there is too much of the blatant, over-self-conscious 
morbidity which comes most obviously from blood-poisoned 
Norway. Neither motive is new in essence; in treatment 
both are tolerably distinguished. The writer has an eye for 
the significant phrase in narration and for possible dialogue. 
The book is not a work of genius ; but this is work of dis- 
tinctive talent; if—and it is clever enough to leave this 
point uncertain—it be not inordinately inspired by literature it 
should lead to a far better in the future. There are things 
which must be first avoided : appeals to a vague imagination, 
fairly exampled in the dedication, violence generally, too loud 
persistence on one note, and the desire to astonish. ‘There is 
real life in it, and a more than mediocre art; and it would 
be a thousand pities if so promising a writer were spoiled. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison denies the English any idea of the 
enlightened state of the Society and the Press of America. And 
it were wise to seek noneif the characters of Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune (London : Unwin), and the newspaper cuttings therein be 
average specimens of either. Fashionable America, according to 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, is dominated by the divorcee. It would 
be vain to sketch the flimsy nothingness of her plot, and it would 
but nauseate to present many of her incidents—a few will suffice. 
Eleanor, sprig of an exclusive New York family, weds Jerry, 
wealthy, gifted, and handsome. The following day a journal 
furnishes a two-column description of the festivities, and refers to 
‘the bridegroom’s well-known infatuation for our most recent and 
distinguished divorcée’: adding that his father married his mother 
from the wash-tub. Part of the honeymoon is spent at the 
country-seat of a dame who has distinguished herself above her 
familiars in that the newspaper account of her divorce suit had 
to be burned. Most of the house-party speed the night pranked 
in improvised fancy dress : virgins in men’s clothes, etc ; one 
gentleman figuring in the night-rail of an ‘ ancient maiden’— 
sheep-dog to another matron of exhaustive matrimonial expe- 
rience, the while that half-clad damsel bewails her nakedness 
on the stairs, unable to retire for want of the necessary raiment. 
Settled in town, the bride receives among her visitors a gentle- 
man who discloses her husband’s unfaithfulness ; and somewhat 
later, her fellow-females on a yacht—divorcées, of course —con- 
gratulate her, before a band of men and an unmarried sister, on 
having consoled herself with an intrigue of her own, already 
recorded in the press. Another delectable character is a female 
jail-bird, who lectures in aristocratic New York houses on 
women’s rights, and who, after bullying a trembling lady at her 
own table, in the presence of her own footmen, on the scene of 
her mean birth, orders her to live in Europe: the which, with 
that capacity for swallowing insult which apparently charac- 
terises American women-folk, she does. The matter is farcical, 
the writing vulgar, and the construction lamentable. 

Jenny Crampton, heroine of The Hampstead Mystery 
(London: White), daughter to a rich, old, bigoted, Protestant 
merchant, loves Frederick Waichern, a Catholic, and apparently 
a bad lot. They make a runaway marriage—it is made possible 
by a false declaration on his pait—and escape to the ‘ Lord 
Warden’ at Dover. Henry Hindes, partner to old Crampton, 
and provided with a wife and family of his own, follows the 
runaways, interviews the lady on a cliff’s edge, declares his 
passion, and pushes her over : a proceeding for which nothing 
in his previous conduct has prepared you. Ata sort of burlesque 
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inquest the coroner tries to implicate the husband, but the jury 
decide that it’s an accident. Hindes now becomes the villain 
of the piece ; and, talking in his sleep, he discovers himself to 
his wife, who at once proceeds to board her two young daughters 
out, and ‘nags’ him ever after: until at last, being neither 
Catholic nor High Churchman, he on the spur of the moment 
confesses himself toa chance priest, who puts his head out of the 
Confessional and proves to be Frederick Walchern. The 
seal of confession is sacred, but Hindes repeats his story 
unofficially to Walchern, who thenceforth has him in 
his power. So Hindes poisons himself; Walchern ‘ chucks’ 
the Church, and makes Rhoda Berry, a former sweetheart of 
his, a happy and an honest woman; and they twain depari for 
the United States as the curtain falls. Miss Florence Marryatt 
has still to learn her trade: her characters are mere bundles 
of inconsistent attributes ; everything happens absurdly ; and 
her style is slipshod and diffuse as ever. As for Miss (or Mrs.) 
Croker’s A Third Person (White), it is the tamest of love 
stories. Captain Hope visits a provincial town, falls in love with 
the grand-daughter of a retired general, is parted from her by 
the tricks of his cousin, is presently reunited, after which the 
cousin takes up with the general, and you admire her taste, 
for he is worth ten of the hero. The thing is well enough 
written, if the author had only something to say. 

‘In this scientific age,’ observes F. G. Walpole, the author of 
Upper Bohemians (London: Digby), ‘we may probably con- 
clude that the protoplasm of a million years ago, and the 
microbe of natural selection which developed into Coralie were 
survivals of the fittest ; but be that how it may, Coralie, when 
seventeen years of age, was strikingly beautiful.’ This sentence 
illustrates well enough the way in which the absolutely unedu- 
cated newspaper-reader will catch up current phrases and use 
them without any conception of their meaning. Here is another 
passage composed of tags, and rather droll to any one who 
knows the meanings of the words. ‘He was impressionable, 
and therefore had some heart, but his ruthless nature was not 
in harmony with order or arithmetic, and, like his ancestor 
whom he resembled, he laid up heavy stores for repentance.’ 
‘Jack’s last days were few’ is a pleasant phrase; and so is 
‘until, alas, he was driven to bay at the sacrifice of honour.’ 
And we are inclined to prefer to all these :—‘ Insensibly as the 
maiden glides to ruin over the premier fas.’ The story is 
perhaps a little less ridiculous than the language in which it is 
told, which is to be regretted, as it might otherwise be original 
enough to be amusing. The author revels in ‘é/zte’, ‘ beau 
monde’ and the like, and has an odd habit of making everybody 
use the name of the person he is addressing in every sentence 
he speaks to him. On the whole, however, he differs from 
a parrot chiefly in having no wings. 

What Happened at Morwyn (London : Digby), by Maria A. 
Hoyer, has a singularly ill-chosen title. If it were a conundrum 
the answer would be nothing: for all the action of the story 
took p!ace elsewhere. That story is not badly told or badly 
written, one or two of the characters being set out with con- 
siderable felicity, but the triteness of the plot baftles the power 
of language to describe. Every turn in it must have occurred 
in fiction ten thousand times at least within the last twenty 
years. A story may do with very little of this or of that desirable 
quality, but there are half a dozen or so of each of which it 
must have some, and originality of plot is one of these. What 
Happened at Morwyn is ruined by its total absence, and it is 
a pity, because Mrs. Hoyer compares favourably to many 
authors in several important respects. Let her try again, and 
concentrate all her energies upon making a story that we had 
not given up hoping to forget before she was born. 

It is an odd piece of modesty to print ‘ Mr. Grant Allen’s 
New Story’ on the title-page and the cover of A/ichael’s Crag 
‘London : The Leadenhall Press), inasmuch as it implies that 
nobody will ever look at it when it ceases to be Mr. Grant 
Allen’s new story. The implication is probably correct, and 
that is what makes it so modest. As for the story, it is about a 
lunatic who thought he was St. Michael, and ultimately fell off 
a cliff after killing in the dark a ram which he took for Satan. 
He had a wife and daughter, the latter had a lover, and the 
lover a friend, and they all behaved in some of the usual ways. 
The most conspicuous thing abvut the book is that all down 
the margins of the pages are silhouette illustrations—the work of 
Francis Carruthers Gould and Alec Carruthers Gould—three to 
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the page on an average. The effect is exceedingly unpleasant, 
and it is impossible to rid oneself of the persuasion that Cleer 
Trevenack, the heroine, was an absolutely black girl, the black- 
ness of whose parents was mitigated only by a white moustache 
on one, and a white wig on the other, and that she married 
an absolutely black engineer. 


PUMPED OUT 


With the Woodlanders and by the Tide. By A SON OF THE 
MARSHES. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


This is the most flagrant example of slovenly copy-spinning 
which a curious partnership has yet produced. Word painting 
is only justified by verisimilitude, but in a hundred cases ‘A 
Son of the Marshes’ sees one thing and paints another. His 
treatment of the hedge-sparrow (pp. 73 and 74) will illustrate 
our meaning. The ‘smoky’ or ‘ Billy,’ as he is familiarly called 
by the rustic, is as familiar a bird as breathes. His brief, 
thin, quavering note is piped from every rail, and nine out of 
every ten readers remember him sufficiently to appreciate the 
fatuity of this: ‘A loud full liquid song as distinct from that 
of any other bird as day is from night. The place is filled 
with it. No matter where or when you hear it, you will, 
if you love bird-music, stand still and listen to that weird 
wild song : for the bird fairly wails ; it is a full rich wailing 
chant. ... This is the grey and brown, sharp billed, shuffle- 
winged hedge sparrow.’ With every allowance for differences 
of taste, here is surely an extraordinary achievement in mis- 
description? And the extravagance which delights in weird 
wild songs and rich wailing chants co-exists with a taste for 
ordinary vulgarity. What Mrs. Owen has done for ‘A Son of 
the Marshes’ one can but guess; but the slabs of country 
talk, the false dialect consisting chiefly of mere he-says and 
she-says, show an almost criminal leniency on her part. Nothing 
could justify their existence save the presence of a narrative 
which is lacking. 

But the chief cause of failure stares broad from every page. 
English prose is not written by inspiration alone ; skill does 
but follow study and practice. Here you have a man with a 
really fine gift of observation, and an eye that delights in form 
and colour—both undisciplined. He combines with a sincere 
love of nature a confident belief that he can describe, and 
not to suffer from an ignorance of grammar he keeps an 
editor at his elbow. But twenty editors would not atone for 
his deficiencies. Though his mind be stored with the most 
exquisite memories, though his soul be in thrall to the Beautiful, 
it is still easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for him to record his impressions in English prose. He 
cannot discriminate between jewels and paste; he thinks 
his page most gallantly arrayed when he can get a weird 
wild song ora full rich wailing chant into it. He finds masters 
of the craft taking liberties with language and pressing any 
word they need into their service, and thinks he is only follow- 
ing their example when he lapses from the finest of fine writing 
into the lingo of the workshop. The words come to him as 
easily as speech to a Labour Leader, and books flow forth in an 
unbroken stream. [ut the result is ruin. ‘The glib sentences 
become a weariness, and he is a dullard indeei who sees not 
how ill-judging haste carries ‘A Son of the Marshes’ into the 
most reckless mistakes. 

One grows suspicious of all his facts (there is a 
description of forget-me-nots on page 99 which we could 
wager a round sum was written from speedwells), and a 
great deal of his writing is so vague and pointless that it 
eludes criticism. The very long chapter on game-birds, 
for instance, seems to have been inspired by a book pub- 
lished some months ago by Mr. Charles Dixon ; and though 
‘A Son of the Marshes’ is not quite as wonderful as his 
model, he falls not far below him. In an incidental mention of 
poaching—to which he also devotes a chapter—he once more 
lays bare his ignorance. ‘When I read of whole coveys being 
netted, field after field, I feel simply disgusted at the statements, 
for if ever a bird slept with one eye open it is the partridge.’ 
After this authoritative statement, game-preservers should 
cease to bush their fields, to keep watchers, or to take any other 
step towards providing against a wholly imaginary danger. No 
less weird and wild than the wild weird song of the sparrow(hedge 
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or house, the phrase is as applicable to one as t’other) is his pane- 
gyric on that ‘ well-bred beautiful creature’ the poacher’s mongrel. 
Was it not got by ‘a first-class greyhound’ (serving at £25 !) 
out of ‘a very clever and beautiful collie,’ whose owner did not 
care a button for the influence of the first sire? And to you it is 
‘murder’ to shoot one of ‘ these clever and handsome lurchers.’ 
But why go further with these cobwebs spun of an exhausted 
brain? You receive this volume in mild astonishment at the 
rapidity wherewith the author adds to his ‘works’ ; you lay it 
down in amazement that he does not turn them out by the 
cart-load. For if guesswork pass for observation, if dogmatism 
take the place of thought, if you borrow your style from an 
editor, what limit shall be set on your production ? 


OLD AND NEW 


In a pile of illustrated books the best is certainly Vanity 
Fair Album (London : Office of Vanity Fair) for the current 
year. There have been better frontispieces than ‘On the 
Terrace,’ though even here the Chamberlain and the Mundella 
are excellent. Of the fifty-two other pictures, some are carica- 
tures—as the ‘Carson’ and the ‘Ellison-Macartney’: both 
excellent—and some are simple portraits—as the ‘ Duke of 
Beaufort,’ the ‘Coquelin, the ‘ Payne-Galleway’ ; but, portrait 
or caricature, the best are all signed ‘Spy.’ Ofa very different 
complexion is Zhe Legend of the White Canoe (London and 
New York: Putnam’s Sons), a long, long copy of verses by 
William Trumbull, illustrated with photogravures from designs 
by F. V. Du Mond; the book is neatly printed, on the shiniest 
of all possible papers ; the poet does his best; the designer 
does Ais best; the result is a gift-book for which many will be 
grateful to both designer and poet. Mr. Brock has illustrated 
to better purpose, though in a strain of smooth and facile 
imitativeness, the Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood 
(London: Macmillan); for though Hood was his own 
illustrator, yet Hood’s own illustrations, as not a few of 
Hood’s humorous poems, have ‘fallen into the dusky crypt 
of darkened forms and faces, and one is not sorry to have 
a new gloss on them: especially as Canon Ainger, in a 
‘Preface’ he contributes to the selection, inclines to senti- 
ment a thought too much, and deals with Hood’s jour- 
nalism with a_ respectful tenderness which had_ been 
scarce justified had the journalism been literature. Mr. Ber- 
nard Partridge’s pictorial commentary upon the text of Mr. 
Austin’s Dobson’s. Proverbs in Porcelain (London: Kegan 
Paul) is much wittier work than Mr. Brock’s on Thomas 
Hood, but it has the fault of being still more modern than the 
old-world rhymes it illustrates. Mr. Dobson’s inspiration—such 
as it is—is genuine : he has been intimate with ‘the fancies of 
De Troy, Moreau ;’ his verse—choice, elegant, a little thin— 
has as much of what is called the Eighteenth Century Manner 
as a pasticcio is wont to show; here and there, as in his 
‘Epilogue, he is by way of being a poet. Mr. Partridge, 
though, is not as Mr. Dobson is: his talent is modern, or it is 
nothing; hisjillustrations to Mr. Anstey, his Drunkard in Punch’s 
Almanac are as good as we want to see: when he comes to 
deal with Ninon and Ninette, as Mr. Dobson knows and 
shows them, he recalls the ‘ Costume Piece,’ and gives you an 
Abbé Tirili, who is suggestive of nothing so much as Mr. 
Charles Wyndham in his favourite part of David Garrick 
Indeed, the trail of the stage is over all his pictures, clever as 
they are ; and it is witha real sense of relief that you turn from 
Proverbs in Porcelain (which reads better without illustrations 
than with them : which read better long ago—perhaps—than it 
reads now) to the Sacred Poems of George Herbert (London: 
Seely), illustrated by all sorts of persons, from Albrecht Diirer 
and Lucas van Leyden to Virgil Solis and George Whitney, 
from Marcantonio and Hans Holbein to Schopper and Tobias 
Stimmer. All these people-—even Marcantonio—were in earnest 
about something : so was Herbert, and though one cannot say of 
the illustrations, many and interesting as they are, that they ‘ suit 
the /ex¢ with pleasing congruence,’ they have in common some- 
thing which is miles beyond the achievement of the several 
Minervas of Mr. Bernard Partridge and Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Yet Mr. Dobson is a mighty pretty poet—in his way; Mr. 
Partridge is—in Azs way—a brilliant draughtsman. Only . 

Mr. Huxley long since proved himself to be a biologist second 
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to none living in this country. His brain and hand are seldom 
idle; and what he writes is meant for more than the passing 
hour. He has enriched the scientific world with a vast series 
of scholarly essays ; and Method and Results (London : Mac- 
millan), the first of six volumes, forms an admirable opportunity 
for research in fields not easily accessible. The introductory 
notes concerning his own work are put with commendable 
modesty but with sparkling interest. He was born sixty-eight 
years ago—the son of his mother as to body and mind, and 
of his father as to tenacity of purpose. The society which he 
fell into at school was the worst he ever knew; and he cul- 
tivated the wild-cat element which has served him well in con- 
troversy during life. His great desire was to be a mechanical 
engineer, but the fates sent him into medicine. His early 
inclination made him study the mechanical engineering of 
living machines ; and his life has been devoted to the wonderful 
unity of plan in the millions of diverse living constructions, 
and the modifications of similar apparatus to serve diverse ends, 
For four years he was surgeon in H.M.S. Rattlesnake, on the 
coast of New Guinea ; and during that time he sent elaborate 
papers to the Royal Society, of which afterwards he was to be 
the distinguished President. He was appointed Lecturer on 
Natural History to the School of Mines, from which he was not 
promoted during his thirty-one years tenure of office. His life, 
in brief, has been devoted to the promotion and increase of 
natural knowledge and to the encouragement of scientific 
methods of investigation. 

George Combe was a tedious and pragmatical person who 
flourished (or rather vegetated) in Edinburgh about the middle 
of the present century ; and was pleased to entertain objections 
to the Shorter Catechism, the Longer Catechism, the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and other masterpieces of Calvinistic theology. 
These he confuted in divers writings stuffed with commonplaces, 
set forth in a style of singular baldness. The man and his 
works were long forgotten had not ‘The Combe Trustees! 
(whoever they may be) put forth an exceedingly superfluous 
re-issue. Science and Religion (London: Cassell) is one of 
them. The religion seems a dull Deism. What the thing has 
to do with Science you cannot discover, but the treatise is eked 
out with a plentiful garnish of platitudes. 

A good story is told by the Rev. Mr. D’Orsay in his 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions (London : 
W.H. Allen). The fields of Lusitanian conquest and missionary 
zeal in Asia and in Africa reviewed are chiefly a background to 
the doings of the Governors of Goa and of the Franciscan and 
Jesuit Fathers on the Malabar Coast, and the tale in the Deccan. 
Great trouble has been taken in the compilation, but to tell 
aright Mr. D’Orsay should have been more detached from the 
multitude of controversies which the Portuguese found in or 
brought to the country. The old political and ecclesiastical 
influences have shown a great vitality, and if Portuguese power 
be dead or moribund, that of the Roman Church is still living 
and still waxing among both the heathen and the Syrian and 
other sects of Eastern Christians. 

Three Empresses (London: Digby) by Caroline Geary, is 
intended ‘to interest readers in general’ in the histories of 
Josephine, Marie-Louise, and Eugénie. She does not attempt 
to sift evidence for fresh conclusions or to discover the hitherto 
unknown. But if you cannot improve on other writers in point 
of knowledge you must excuse your existence by style or ability 
to narrate with effect. Mrs. Geary writes in a commonplace, 
thin fashion, and waters her pages as it were with rather facile 


_ tears. General readers may be interested, and will take no 


harm from her book, but they might be better employed than 
in reading it. It is carefully compiled. 

The children for whom Plays for my Pupils (London: 
Stanford) by E. Maude Jackson are intended must sure be 
very young. They are very simple and are not without effect, 
If enough children for the parts can he collected without some 
sophisticated one making the others discontented, there is less 
reason to grumble at their precocity than we had feared. In 
Two Soldiers and a Politician (Putnam) Mr. Clinton has eked 
out a very moderate imagination with knowledge not recondite 
of greatnames. An imaginary letter about Wolfe, an imaginary 
fragment of a memoir about the War of Independence, and a 
little drama about Talleyrand are not remarkable in themselves, 
but are stuffed with allusions to people and things with which 
we are all conversant. We have also received a parcel of toy 
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books—clowns, beasts, railway trains, alphabets, soldiers—from 
Messrs. Dean—cheap and as good as cheap; a parcel of 
Christmas cards and calendars from Messrs. Raphael Tuck— 
ingenious, well executed, pretty ; from Messrs. Blackie & Son, of 
Glasgow, A Modern French Reader, edited by J. J. Beuzemaker, 
B.A., a useful and vastly entertaining selection; and /udrus 
Cesar, by Walter Dent, being the last number of Blackie’s 
Junior School Shakespeare ; Constable's Hand-Atlas of India 
(London: Constable), an admirable series of maps and plans 
prepared from ordnance and other surveys, under the direction 
of J. G. Bartholomew, which is assuredly the best of its kind ; 
the second volume of Zhe Whitehall Shakespeare (same pub- 
lishers), edited from the original texts by H. Arthur Doubleday, 
with the assistance of T. Gregory Foster and Robert Elson, 
which is capitally done; 7e Empire: its Value and its Growth 
‘London: Longmans), being a reprint of W. E. H. Lecky’s 
address at the Imperial Institute ; a new edition of Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works (London: Frowde), on the India paper which 
the Clarendon Press has brought to perfection ; a new edition 
of Zhe Scarlet Letter (London: Scott), in a fresh issue of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works ; Vye’s Jilustrated Church 
Annual (London: Griffith), which contains much useful infor- 
mation; and the Christmas numbers of Zhe Pudlishers’ Circular, 
The Monthly Packet, and The Road. 
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Unwin. 6s. 

The Western Pacific. H.H. Romilly. Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

Through Matabeleland. }.G. Wood. Richards. 3s. 6d. 


BIoGRAPHY 


A King’s Hussar. "Edited by Herbert Compton. Cassell. 6s. 

Edwin Booth, W.Winter. Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth. One of their Descen- 
dants. Blackwood. 2!s. 

The Making of a Novelist. D.C. Murray. Chatto. 6s. 

The Story of Two Noble Lives. A. J.C. Hare. W. H. Allen, 
31s. 


‘THEOLOGY 


Christianity in the Home. T.L. Cuyler. Hodder. 3s. 6d. 
Christ in the Talmud. G.Dalman. Bell. §s. 

Inspiration. WW. Sanday. Longmans. 16s. 

The Book of Revelation. Frederick Shaw. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 
The Christian Religion, J. Kaftan. Edinburgh: Clark. 16s. 
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Theism. W.L. Davidson. Longmans. Is. 
Week-Day Religion. J. . Miller. Hodder. 3s. 6d. 


CuristMaAs Books 
Goblin Market, Christina Rossetti. Macmillan. 5s. 
Rosemary Lane. P.M. Notrad. Wells Gardner. 1s, 


MISCELLANEA 

A Guide to the Public Medical Services. A. S. Faulkner. 
Lewis. 2s. 

A Text-Book on Elementary Magnetism. Vol. 1. 
son. Macmillan. 9s. 

Constable's Hand Atlas of India. J.G. Bartholomew. Constable. 
145s. 

Darwinianism; Workmen and \Work. J. H. Sterling. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. Ios. 6d. 

Dwellings of the People. T. L. Worthington. 
2s. 6d. 

Forest, Field, and Fell. J. A. Owen. Lawrence. 3s. 6d. 

Irish Ideas. William O’Brien. Longmans. 2s. 6d, 

Land Revenue in British India. B. H. Baden-Powell. Clarendon 
Press. 55. 

Lead Work. W.R. Vetherby. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Legal Philosophy. WW. WW. Watt. Clark. §s. 

Llantwit Major. A.C. Fryer. Stock. §s. 

Meteorology. H.W. Dickson. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Mining. A. Lupton. Longmans. 2s. 

Mining Royalties. C. A. James. Longmans. 5s. 

Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. E. A. Barber. 
Putnam. 25s. 

Romance of the Insect World. WL. N. Badenoch. 
6s. 

Round About the Crooked Spire. A.J]. Foster. Chapman. §s. 

Stehts and Shadows. ¥.G. Lee. W.H. Allen. 6s. 

Soctal Peace. G. Von Schulze Gaevernitz. Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Symbolical Bookplates. Clemens Kissel Grevel. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. . Burton. Edited by A. R. 
Shilleto. Bell. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Vol. 111, 
Wheatley. Bell. tos. 6d. 

The Distribution of Wealth. J}. R. Commons. Macmillan, 7s. 

The Empire: its Value and its Growth. W. FE. H. Lecky. 
Longmans. Is. 6d. 

The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments. E.. Bonavia. Constable. 

The Mohammedan Dynasties. §. Lane-Poole. Constable. 

The New Egypt. Francis Adams. Unwin. 55s. 

Theories. A.N.T.A.P. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

The Year's Art. Virtue. 3s. 6d. 


D.C. Jack- 


Sonnenschein. 


Macmillan. 


Edited by H. B. 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


Notes. A Change of Circumstances. By Arthur 

The Unemployed. Morrison. 

A Plain Tale. Correspondence ! 

A Case for Charity ‘The Living Wage.’ 

Professor Tyndall. ‘Old Morality.’ 

Spectacular Football. Henrietta of England. 

Drunk and Incapable. Christmas Books. 

Mr. Mivart Makes His Bow, Curiosa Mathematica. 

Men and Brewers. B’Longey China-Side. 

‘This was a Man.’ Democratic Politics. 

Interludes. Opposites. 

The S.F.T.O.A.S. An Englishman at Work. 

Catherine the Great. —I. Old and New. 

Observations in Philistia. By Harold Books of the Week. 
Frederic, 








Foreign Books at Foreign Prices, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





MAY’S ‘PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Just Published. Tenth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s. 3 strongly bound 
half-calf, sos. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, PROCEED- 
INGS AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. By Sir Tuomas Ersk1NnE May, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle 
‘Temple. ‘Venth Edition, Books I. and II. Edited by Sir REGIN ‘. p Fe -D. 
PALGRAVE, K,C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; Book III, Edited by 
ALFRED BoNHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a 
Member of the Court of Referees of P rivate Bills (House of Commons). 


London: Wm. CLowrs & Sons, Limited, Law P ublishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In handsome crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE STORY OF EGIL SKALLA- 


GRIMSSON. Being an Icelandic Family History of the Ninth and Tenth 

Centuries. Translated from the Icelandic by the Rev. W. C. Green, 

Author of ‘ Homeric Similes.’ 

‘ Mr. Green has ac quitted himself with credit over a difficult task. The introduc: 
tion, notes, and copious index are bpm oe additions to a book which may be taken 
to the ingle nook with pleasure and profit.’— Daily Chronicle. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ERMENGARDE: A Story of Romney 


Marsh in the Thirteenth Century. By Mrs. Happon Parkes, Author of 

‘ Sunshine ; or, the Morning of Life,’ etc. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations from 

drawings by the Author. 

‘The author shows in historical details a considerable and accurate grasp of 
Church affairs, and of the conditions of life at the period of which she writes : and 
the reader may obtain from the tale a very vivid conception of some aspects of the 
varied movements of importance which crowded upon each other during that stirring 
epoch.’—Literary World. 


In tasteful 16mo, cloth, price 1s. 


GUESSWORK FOR CHRISTMAS: 


A Book of Riddles. By G. 
‘ Anyone studying the contents of this interesting book can become the oracle of 
the fireside, for it contains 300 famous riddles, with a choice collection of enigmas 


for the delectation of the family circle.’—Bath Herald. 


NEW NOVELS, AT AL " BOOKSE LLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. 


WHO WOULD BE A WOMAN? By 


HumpxHrey Woopcote. Contents :—If only You Were He? How Could 
I Forget? For Him Alone. The World is the House of Deceit. An Unex- 
nected Meeting. I Love You. Leave that to Me. There isa Link. What 
Now can Never Be. Ere To-morrow has Passed. I Come to You. 


In handsome crown 8vo, bevelled boards, price 5s. 


WHAT'S THE WORLD COMING 


A Novel of the T'wenty- First Century, founded onthe Fads, Facts, and 
Fiction of the Nineteenth. By W. GraHAM Morratrt and JoHN WHITE. 
* Amusing and enjoyable theougheut.’ —Scotsman. 
‘Has no lack of interest.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘ The satire is effective and humorous.’ —Z iverfool Mercury. 


VOL. I. INDIA, NOW READY. 
In handsome 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTY 


YEARS’ LIFE, T RAVE L, and ADVENTURE, including Military Service 
in India; Civil Service in Chatham and Sheerness Dockyards ; Scientific Ex- 
peditions and Literary Experiences; Book Lore; Notices of Distinguished 
Persons: Visits to the Homes, Haunts, and To ‘mbs of Eminent Men and 
Women; Memoranda and Anecdotes of Missions, etc. By A RETIRED 
Orricer, Fellow of the Imperial Institute. 

* Seldom have we opened a more delightful book... 

volume.’— Western Mail. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


The North American Review. 


DECEMBER. PRICE 2s. 6d. 
Abridged Contents. 


Political Causes of Business Depression. By Governor. 
RUSSELL, 

The Battleship of the Future: A Reply to Admiral CoLomp. 
By Capt. W. SAMpson, U.S.N. 

Thoughts on English Universities. 
FREEMAN. 

The Hawaiian Situation. By E. T. CHAMBERLAIN and others. 

Parliamentary Manners. By Justin Mac CartTny, M.P. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp STREET, W.C. 


. this charming, chatty 





By the late Professor 


LONDON : 


Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 
SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 


‘ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—A theneum. 


2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols., price r2s. net. 
‘Carefully edited and excellently got up.’—Glasgow Herald. 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Int vol., price 6s. net. 
There is also a L urge Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 209 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on speciai China paper, a new pbotog -avure 
frontispiece by ALBERT LeETCHFORD, and a spec siatiy designed cloth cover. Price 
25S. net. 


4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. 


12s. net. 








In 2 vols., price 
eady in Jaumary. 


To be followed, probably, by 
5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced. 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 CLirrorps InN, LONDON, EC. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 
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A Selection from 
SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S BOOKS FOR GIFIS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’ 5 WORKS. Uniform Edition. 16 vols. 


Small crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4; or the Volumes bound separately, ss. each. 


This Edition contains three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of his 


mS and a few Illustrations. 
* Also Mr. Browning's last Volume, ASOLANDO: Fanciers Anp Facts. 
Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform 
Edition. 6vels. Small crown 8vo, 5s. each. Vol. VI. AURORA LEIGH, 
can also be had, bound and lettered as a separate volume. This Edition is 
uniform with the 16-volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning’s Works. It con 
tains 5 Portraits and a re I}lustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume 
Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
ConTents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a 
Young Prince—To Esther, etc.—Bluebeard’s Keys, etc.—The Story of Elizabeth ; 
Two Hours; From an Island—" oilers and Spinsters— Miss Angel ; Fulham Lawn— 
Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE BRONTE SISTERS. Library 
Edition. 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
Also the POPULAR EDIT ION, in 7 vols., small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the POCKET EDIT ION, in 7 vols., small fcap. 
—_ each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut ed ges, 1s. 6d. per 
volume. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 
taining 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols. , small post 8vo, ary p cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; and the POCKET EDITION, 8 vols, small fcap. 
$vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per volume. 


Ww. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. Tobe Stindard Edition. 26 vols. 


Large 8vo, 1cs. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's 
Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Library Edition. 24 vols. 
Large crown 8vo, hands¢ mely bound in cloth, £9; or half-Russia, marbled 
edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
Walker, 


7 vols, con- 


* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Popular Edition. 13 vols. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £2 5s. ; or 
in half-moroc co, gilt, £5 1os. 

The Volumes are sold separately, in 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Cheaper Iliustrated Edition. 
26 vols. Uniformly bound in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, £8 8s. Containing nearly all the Small Woodcut Illustrations of the 
former Editions, and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. 
Small fcap. 8vo, in handsome Ebonised Case, £2 12s. 6d. 

The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; 
or in paper cover, 1s. each. They are also supplied daintily or ind in cloth, with 
gilt top, as follows :— 

THE NOVELS. 13 vols. In gold- 


lettered cloth case, 21s. 


green cloth, 5s. each. 


THE MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. In 
gol l-lettered cloth « ase, 21S. 

* Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will be hatpy to forward, post free on applica- 
tion,a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing particulars 
of Works by 

M. Thackeray 
Robert Browning. 
Mrs. Browning. 


Miss Thackeray. George Gissing. 

Sir A. Helps. Hamilton Aide. 

G. H. Lewis. Anthony Trollope. 
John Addington Symonds. The Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’ Home Lee. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward Mt he Author of ‘ John Herring.’ Mrs. Gaskell. 

Mrs. Oliphant. E. Norris. The Bronté Sisters. 
Matthew Arnold. ae Payn. The Author of ‘ The 
Leslie Stephen. H. Rider Haggard. Game-Keeper at 
And Other Popular Writers. Home.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NOW READY. 
THE CHRISTMAS (December) 


DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


The Strand Magazine 


Edited by George Newnes. 
708 Pages, with 218 Illustrations, 


AMONCST OTHER INTERESTING STORIES AND ARTICLES IT CONTAINS — 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE FINAL PROBLEM. By A. Conan Doyi 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
TOWARDS THE NORTH —. An Article specially written on board the 


Fram for the STRAND. By Dr. NANSEN 
AN RSSECnareS INTERVIEW WITH SIR GEORGE LEWIS. By Harry 
Ow. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Sarau Bernuaxpr. 
TRANSFORMATION SCENES: How they are Made and Worked. 
MONARCHS AND MUSCLE, By Miss Prytuis Benriey. 
A CEMETERY FOR DOGS. By E. B. Brayiey Hopcerts. 
STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR: ‘The Wrong Prescription. 
A LITERARY COINCIDENCE, By FE. W. Hornuna. 
With a large COLOURED PLATE, entitled, ‘FROM THE SUBLIME 
TO THE RIDIC U LOU a 


Price 1s.; post free is. 6d. 


ALSO READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. Price 6d. 


CONTAINING 


THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


By Eminent Artists, including those of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R A. (by special 
permission of Her M: ajesty the Queen), Mr. G. D. Leshie, K.A., Professor Herkomer, 
RA., Mr. Peter Grabam, R.A., Mr. G. F. Watts. R.A., and about 220 other 
Pictures, Post free 8d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATES NEW BOOKS. 


Ready January 1. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. 


Professor ERMAN’S supervision by J. H. BREASTED, Professor 
in the University of Chicago. 


Translated under 
of E gyptolog Vv 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A MOSLEM PRESENT. An Anthology of Arabic Poems 


about the Prophet and the Faith ot Islam. Part I., containing the Famous 
Poem of AL-BUSAREE, with an English Version and Notes by SHAIKH 
FaizULLAH-BHat, B.A., Fellow of the University of Bombay. 


Just pub Schall, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


MAN AN ORGANIC COMMUNITY: being an Exposition 


of the Law that the Human Personality in all its Wiest in Evolution, both 
Co-ordinate and Discordinate, is the Multiple of many Sub-personalities. By 
Joun H. Kino, Author of ‘ The Supernatural: its Origin, Nature, and Evolu- 
tion.’ 

Now ready, Second and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


AGAINST DOGMA AND FREE-WILL, AND FOR 
WEISMANNISM. Bv H. Crorr HI cer. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Containing, tater alia, beyond the Original Text, a Concise Statement of 
Weismann’s Theory, a Controversy on its gaara to Sociology, and an 
Examination of the Recent Criticism of Prof. Romanes 


‘An ably reasoned conteil ution to the literature of thought. Scotsman. 


‘Asan indic tment of ee slasticism it is one of the most crus shing, as well as one 
of the most p hil »sophic a: it i as ever been our ple asure to reac l. lenostic Journal. 
* His method is not metaphysical, but physiological.’—Z ga World, 
’ } 
‘Is at once scientific and polemical.’— Westminster Review 
Part I., th 7 Plates, 4to, sew 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE ey SCHOOL OF 


ATHENS AT THE Benen nt OF ARGOS. To be completed in about 
4 Parts. Bec. Wa ALDSTEIN, Director of the American Schoo! of Classical 


Studies, Atl and ‘Basten in Classical Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge. 

‘Dr. Waldstein has had the good for tune to bring to light at least two pieces of 
sculpture of exceptional beauty. He nn lishes photographs of the head el n go rddess 
whom he identifies as Hera, and th- torso of a warrior, both of which deserve special 
attention. . .. » We shall, therefore, with much interest, await the fi bsor ah pi tlic a- 
tions that are promi ~— .—Guaridian, 

THE LIFE oF THE REV. ‘RODOLPH SUFFIELD, 
Author of ‘ Tt rown of Jesus.’ 1 an Account 1 Abandonment of 
the Roman ¢ ves ic Fath, and Es xtracts from his Correspondence, chiefly 
with Dr. Martineau. 

‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the mystery and pathos of 
the life of such a man, of whom his friend, Mr. Gladstone, writes: ‘‘ He was to mea 
very interesting person, Cuaraianr. 

“xt week. 

CENTENARY HISTORY OF THE SOUTH PLACE 
SOCIETY. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. With Portraits and Appendix 
containing an Original Poem by Mrs + ams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH , 





Now Ready, with many Illustrative Notes from Unpublished 
Letters, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


Familiar Letters of Sic Walter Scott. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and 
Elsewhere. 


‘In perusing these fascinating pages, we seem to live Sir Walter's life over 
again along with him, The period covered by the two volumes extends 
from 1797—the date of Scott's marriage—to 1825; and when it is borne in 
mind that nearly all the letters here printed are for the first time revealed to 

neral wipe: and that they lay bare the minutest details of Sir Walter's 
thoughts, cares feelings, and aspirations, it is plain that Lockhart’s biography 
was practic ally unfinished without this supplement.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

‘They will contri bute to broaden as well as perpetuate the gre at fame of 
Sir Walter Scott.'— Zimes. 

‘The new volumes of ‘‘ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott” form an 
excellent pendant to his ‘‘ Journal.” They merely confirm, as all evidence 
about Scott must confirm, our admiration for that noble, kind, genial, and 
sensible character.’—Dazly News. 

‘Though the literary and historical interest of these ‘‘ documents” wili 
be appreciated by those who make . study of the period, it is the character 
of the man, shining through every line he writes, which makes their greatest 
charm; a character singularly pure and sane and earnest, not the less 
attractive for the harmless frailties and generous foibles which come out 
undisguised ; a standing example of genius that was wholesome to the core 
and without eccentricity.’ —S/andard 

‘We have in these letters such a combination of the kindest and _ noblest 
graces of heart, with the most varied and potent gifts of brain, as is not his- 
torically known to have existed in any other hu nan b ing.’— Si ard lav Review. 

‘We have reason to be very grateful for these two handsome volumes, 
which give every student of literature and character such ample material 
for knowing Sir Walter better.'—S¢. Zames's Gazette. 

The Editor ‘ puts it ‘‘ that he has done little more than arrange the letters 
in chronological order,” but this ‘‘ little more '"—the selection, the notes, 
the division into chapters, and the chronological tables and quotations 
which introduce each chapter—has the magical quality which can transmute 
a bundle of letters into a book worthy of its subject.'— Scotsman. 

‘One of the bravest, the sanest, and the most modest of men is exhibited 
in these letters, which may be ‘‘ familiar’ but never undignified, and which 
while they reveal trifling weaknesses reveal nothing that is essentially ignoble 
or even unlovable..—Glasgow Herald. 

‘From beginning to end there is not one page that does not do honour to 
Sir Walter Scott; there is scarcely a paragraph that would not bear 
quotation. It is probable that no book has appeared in the literary 
firmament for many years that has so much real interest attaching to it as 
these collected letters of Sir Walter Scott.” —Lverpool Daily Post. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Lp. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
IN TEN YOLUMES, IMPERIAL 8vo. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth - - - - - - - - - £5 0 0 
Half-morocco, or Half-calf - - - - 710 O 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia - - 810 O 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full mor 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand 
ve Hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps 
Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted 
1 the preparation of this Work. 


‘ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge 
thoroughly *‘ up to date,’ must get Chambers's ‘ E ncyclopedi 
at. Fa ime Gasette. 
‘ The best encyclopzedia ever brought out.— Daily Chronicle. 
‘For practical 
Alall Gazette. 


utility these volumes can hardly be exceeded.’—Pail 


‘This edition of Chambers’s “ Eacyclopadia © is perhaps the cheapest 
bock ever published,'— Speake 


BLANCHE: the New Story for Girls. By 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘Robin Redbreast,’ ‘The 
Next-Door House etc, With 8&8 Illustrations by ’ Robert 


Laraes 5 O 
REAL GOLD: A Story of Adventure. ly 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘Rajah cf Dah,’ 
‘ Dingo Boys,’ &c. With 8 Tilustrations by W. S. Stacey. & © 


POMONA, By the Author of ‘ Tip-Cat,’ ‘ Laddie,’ 
‘Rose and Lavender,’ ‘Zoe,’ ‘ xauby Jolin,” ete. With 8 Illu 
trations by Robert Barnes. 5 O 


WESTERN STORIES. By Witiaw Arkin- 


SON, With Frontispiece 5 0 


PRISONER AMONG PIRATZS. By Davin 


KER, Author of ‘Cossack and Czar,’ ete. With 6 Illustra 
trations by W. S. Stacey 3 86 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 


PLUME: A Tale of Adventure. By DAvip LAWson JOHN- 
STONE, Author of ‘ The Paradise of the North,’ ete With 
6 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 3°86 


THE LOST TRADER; or, the Mystery of 


the ‘Lombardy.’ By HENRY | RITH, Author o 
of the IVasp.’ With 4 Ilustrations by W. Boache: 2 86 


BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: A Story 
of Three Homes. By Vaty WALTON, Author of ‘ White Lik y 
etc. With 4 Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 28 


OUT OF REACH: A Story. By Esme Srvart, 


Author of ‘ Through the Flood,’ etc, With 4 Illustrations by 
Robert Barnes. 26 


THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs. Moir 


WORTH. With 6 Illustrations by W. Hatherell. 286 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF 
WALTER TRELAWNEY, Parish 'Prentice of Plymouth, in 
the Year of the Great Armada. Retold by J. S. FLETCHER. 


With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 20 
BEGUMBAGH: A Tale ofthe Indian Mutiny. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. New Edition. 1 6 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. Revised, 
with Additions, including the Autobiography. Illustrated. 10 


The STORY of HOWARD and OBERLIN. 1 0 
The STORY of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


lilustrated 10 





Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 60.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON: A Hand- 


book for Novelists, Playwrights, Phi losophers, and Minor Poet tS ; but 
especially for the E namoure -d. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Crown 


Svo, 6s. 
Times.—‘ The style is adapted to the subject with much skill and 
subtlety, and the whole idea of the book is original and captivating. 


RICHARD ESCOTT. By Epwarv_ H. 


CoopER, author of ‘Geoffrey Hamilton.’ 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARY. By Mrs. Moteswortu. With Illus- 
trations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Academy.—' The art of the born story-tel ller is shown by the skill with 
which the every-day life and every-day talk of quite young ¢ hildren is 
reproduced.’ 


SYLVIEAND BRUNO CONCLUDED. 


By Lewis CARROLL, With rations by Harry Furniss. Crow: 
8vo, 7S. 6d. net. 


GOBLIN MARKET. By Curistini G. 


RosseTri. With 18 Page Illustrations and other Decorations by 
Laurence Housman ( ‘loth el gant, §s. 
* % Also an Edition de Luxe, super-roval S8vo, Hand-made paper, 215. 
Me f, Ail sold. 


HUMOROUS POEMS OF 


THOMAS HOOD. With a Preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 
Illustrations by CHARLES E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, 6s. 


Alse an Edition de Luxe, super-royal 8vo, Hand-made Paper, 305. net 


RIP VAN WINKLE AND THE 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by George H. Boughton, A.R.A. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. : 

*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, super-royal Svo, Hand-mate 


7 , y rie y ->° of 
on Japanese paper, jos. net. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russe. 


MITFORD, with a Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and too Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


*.* 4/so an Edition de Luxe, limited, super-roval S8vo, Hand-mid 
Paper, uniform with * Cranford, 30s. net. All sold. 
Guardian.— Mr. Thomson is a prince among book-illustrators, and 


rit of Caldecott. . . . Whether 
biographer, he cannot fail to b> 


more than any other has caught the spi 
the reader prefers Miss Mitford o1 


happy with one or other of them 


Suturdoy Review.—-‘ \ book to charm the most fastidious of book- 
lovers. Mr. ‘Thomson's expressive and humorous art has never been 
ploved with happier sais than in this b2autiful little book. 


THE Neha OF THE INSECT 


WOR] 1). = L. }\DENOCH. bey Illustrations by Margaret 
ik B thers. Cr 8vo, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES, OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY Ss and Capture of 
Lucknow, ane ithe Cam} aigns in ec al a ; =A dosy-aaatg 
FORBES MITCHELL, late Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 
I-xtra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle. —' This is one of the most readable books of th season. 
Much as has —— written of the story of the Indian Mutiny, we have not 
before had a r good narrative from the point of view of the ranks, and 
a better one than this we are not likely to get.’ 

Academy.—‘ \|t would be easy to quote pages from this book, but we 
have said enough to show that truth may sometimes be, not only stranger 
than fiction, but also not-less interesting to read. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 


LISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN, M.A. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Volume IIL. 
Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 

Times.—‘ Vol. IL. of the admir abl y and profuse ‘ly illustrated edition of 
Green's ‘‘ Short History of the English People." .. An edition in 
which the illustrations are adupted | to the text with rare skill and judgment. 

Guardian.—‘ Mrs. Green and Miss Norgate cannot be too heartily 
congratulated on the result of their labours, In its own way, the ‘‘ Short 
History ’ will always stand out distinct from all works on the same subject, 
and in this edition editors and engravers have combined to make the out- 
ward form of the book as distinct and as valuable as the matter.’ 

Scotsmin.—‘ This volume confirms the impression left by its predecessors 
—that this work will be the most widely-popular and most generally- 
attractive English history yet issued.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS, &c. 


CHRISTIE M URRA Y’S New Book, ‘THE 
MAKING OF A NOVELIST: an Experiment 
in Autobiography, with a Photograph-Por- 
trait, is now ready. Crown Svo, cambric, gilt 
top, Gs. 





VASHTI AND ESTHER: a Story of Society ‘l'o-day. By 


the Writer of ‘ Belle’s Letters.’ 2 vols. 


“A clever book written by one who knows ; who will be voted daring, no doubt — 
even audacious.’—Vanity Fair. 


RED DIAMONDS. By Justin McCarrny, Author of 
‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ etc. 3 vols. 
‘Red Diamonds” contains a really sensational plot, with pleasaat, fluent, and 
restrained narrative. .... It is certainly a book to order.’—Westminste r Gas cette. 


A WASTED CRIME. By Davin CukistTix Murray, 


Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat,’ etc. 2 vols. 


* Has all those characteristics which make Christie Murray's novels a source of 
perpetual delight.’—Sum. 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By Aan Sr, Aupyy, Author 


of ‘A Fellow of Trinity,’ etc. 3 vols. 
* A good, strong, and interesting novel... . has situations of real power and 
pathos.’—Datrly Chronicle. 


OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. 


PRAED, 3 vols. 


By Mrs, CAMPBELL 


* A novel of high literary quality, remarkable power, and great interest. 
Daily T% ony 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Maciaren Copzan, 


Author of ‘ The Red Sultan.’ 3 vols. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
HEATHER AND SNOW. By Georce MacDona tp. 


‘A book which no one, having once taken it up, will lay down.’—Sfectator 


THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY: a Passage in the Life 


of a Young Man. By Sypney Grunpy. 


THE RED SULTAN. By J. Macraren Corpan. 


‘Mr. Stevenson’s “‘ Kidnapped” has found a worthy peer.’"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. A ‘Tale of the 


Zulu Border. By Bertram MitForp, Author of ‘The Gun-Runner,’ etc. 
* The description of ‘‘ The Tooth” is almost worthy of Mr. Rider Haggard.’ 
Datly Chronicle. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE. Edited by E. WaLrorp, M.A., Author of ‘ The County 
Families.’ It gives nearly all the information contained in other bouks at 
little more than a third the cost. It contains also the blazon of the arms of all 
hereditary titles, and full accounts of all collateral branches in remainder to 
them. 1894 Ex lition now ready, Windsor cloth, price ras. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH'S NEW LIST. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL FAIRY STORY BY 
ANDREW LANG. 


eer RICCARDO or PANTOUFLIA. 


Being the Adventures of Prince Prigio's Son. By ANDREW LANG, 
Author of ‘Prince Prigio.’ Il'ustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies. Crown 4tc, 
One Guinea net. 





‘This delightful book may be read with keen enjoyment by both old and 
young.’—Glasgow Herald. ‘ Acheery and freshly written story '"—Alorning 
Advertiser. ‘ A fascinating story, swift in movement, admirable in charac- 


terisation, irradiated with most pleasant humour.’— Birmingham Daily Post. 


r | “ . on rr. a “ . , , 
HE GREAT SHADOW anp BEYOND 
THE CITY. By A. Conan DoyLe, Author of ‘The White 
Company,’ § Micah Clarke,’ ‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’ etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by James Greig. 

‘Not a word too much or too little ; no superfine writing ; no patriotic 
bombast ; but a terse and nervous tale, and the more vivid for its sim 
plicity.—7he Times. ‘He has never written unything more graphic, 
natural, and interesting.'— Saturday Review, 


{ie REE BRACE OF LOVERS (A 
COMEDY-IDYL). By HARoLD VALLINGs, Author of ‘The 
Transgressions of Terence Clancy,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

leasant and engaging to read.'—Scotsman, ‘ Takes the reader into 

the fresh air.'—Zristol Times and Mirror. 

ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1s. 

HE TRESPASSER. New and Original 
Novel by GILBERT PARKER, Author of ‘ Pierre and His People,’ 

* The Chief Factor,’ ‘Mrs. Falconer,’ ete. 
‘ The leading character is one of the most striking and original figures in 


modern fiction.’— 7he Speaker. An unusually notable Christmas Annual.’ 
—The Sketch. ‘A remarkably strong tale.'.— 7he Scotsman. 


3RISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd, And Railway Bookstalls. 





ee 


Railway and Sbipping Einnouncements, 


P.sO. Mait STEAMERS From 
LoNDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, BAEts, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN and } Every Week. 
MADRASvia BOMBAY . . .} 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, » 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | Every 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. - Fortni Jat. 
TASMANIA, MARSEILLES, and | 8 
ALEXANDRIA... . 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particuiars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FRC FROM LONDON TO 














CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MoOMBASSA, 
CoLoMBO, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, | BATAVIA. 
MADRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEER. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKey, Sewetrt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., ens a UL, 


Managers |, ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


Lon 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E. C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1893. 


TICKETS for all principal places on the London and North-Western 
System, available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), 
and dated to suit the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the 
Spread Eagle Office, Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving 
Offices of the Company, and at Messrs. Gaze & S ns’ Office S, 142 Strand, 
W.C.; 4 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 18 Westbourne Grove, W.; 
The Army and Navy Co-operative Society's Stores; 105 Victoria Street, 
Westminster; and the L. B. & S. C. Co.'s Offices, 8 Grand Hotel Build- 
ings, Charing Cross ; as wellas at the Railway Stations. 

On Saturday, December 23rd, a Special Express will leave 
Euston Station at 2.30 p.m. for Coventry, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
etc. Passengers for these districts will not be conveyed by the 2.10 p.m. 
train from [:uston on this date. Special Trains will also be run from 
Willesden Junction at 2.55 p.m. to Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, principal 
Stations on the Trent Valley, and Stafford, in advance of the 2.45 p.m. 
ordinary train from Euston, and from Euston at 4.25 p.m. for Coventry and 
Birmingham. 

On the same day the Night Irish Mail, due to leave 
Euston at 8.20 p.m., will not leave until 9.5 p.m. Passen- 
gers from Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester for Holyhead and 
Treland will leave at the usual hours, ‘The Mail Steamer for Kingstown 
will not leave Holyhead until the passengers from London are on board. 








The 12.0 Night Train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 
5.15 a.m. on Sund: ay December 24th, will be extended from Warrington to 
Kendal and Carlyle as on week days. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.15 
a.m. for Northampton, Rugby, Birmingham, Stafford, Crewe, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Carlisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc. Other trains will run as on 
Sundays. 

On Bank Holiday, Tuesday, December 2@th, the Express 
‘Trains usually leaving London (Euston) at 12.0 noon and 4.0 p.m. Will 
not be run, passengers will be conveved by the 12.10 p.m. and 4.10 
p.m, trains respectively. ‘The 4.30 p.m., London (Euston) to Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, will also be discontinued, and passengers will be 
conveyed by the 5 p.m. train, except those for Market Harboro’, Melton 
Mowbray, Nottingham. Wellingboro’, etc., who must travel by the 3.15 
p.m. train from Euston. Numerous residential trains in the neighbourhood 
of important Cities and Towns will not be run. 


The Up and Down Dining Saloons between London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, will not be run on Bank Holiday, but the Corridor Dining 
Car Trains between London and Edinburgh and Glasgow will be run as 
usual, 

For further particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 


FRED, HARRISON, General Manager, 


LONDON, DECEMBER, 1893. 
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——_botel_ Announcements. BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellin gton Hotel ; Stories by Popular Authors. 


Mount EpuraimM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- -level ; 














south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- A Series of Twelve Stories by W. E. Norris, F, W. ROBINSON 
— cuisine, Kaglish pte ee a —" table d’hote at separate (; A Henry, G. R. Sims. WILLIAM WESTAL L, F. BoyLe, Mrs. 
ee For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. ALEXANDER, MONA CAIRD, HELEN MATHERS, FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
OXFORD JOHN STRANGE WINTER, and ADELINE SERGEANT. 
e . . . 
Mi H | With 12 Illustrations by 12 well-known Artists. 
itre ote . In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 6s. 
One of the most 
Economical first-class : = 
Hotels in the Kingdom. ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE: a Tale of the Huguenot 
Wars. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by H. J. 
LONDON. Draper, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THROUGH THE SIKH WAR: a Tale of the Conquest 
Langham Hotel, of the Punjaub. By G. A. HENTy. With r2 Page Snondsansie Hal 


Hurst, anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


Situated in the most ng sonra saat locality. Artesian THE CLEVER MISS FOLLETT. By 3 K. H. DENNY, 


Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. With 12 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D, ‘Hammond. Crown 8vo, 











Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. A JACOBITE EXILE: : : he Ad ¢ y 

: being the Adventures of a Youn 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals, Englishman in the Service of hevies XII. of Sweden. By G. ry 
MARSHA I ‘ i 7s HENTy. With 8 Page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, anda Map. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘GOLDEN FLEECE:” the 
om of a North Sea Fisher Boy. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. With 8 
Page Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 

BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; olivine edg 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTAROS BLANCMANCE. WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. By Gorpon Srases, 
M.D., C.M. With 8 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 

THE 8vo, cl =" elegant, olis vine ed ges, 5S. 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ THE WHITE CONQUERORS OF MEXICO: A Tale of 


A FAIR CLAIMANT: being a Story for Girls. By 


FRANCES ARMSTRONG. With 8 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. W.5 Saor, Comin teidige aad. °° 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fu:el 


‘ : Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ - a 
, *.* BLACKIE & SON'S New Jilustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
— * _ a d 
Sole Proprietors Presentation, etc., sent post ree on application, 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 











SLOAN & SON, 


Remowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Entique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 
Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 











TO BE GIVEN ae 1693 & 1894 Full Particulars 
BONUS TO ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP, on each Wrapper. 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. {| Picture of the Statue 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, VENUS DE MILO, 


For 850 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent. one aeen Boater ss 


‘For 400 Wrappers, a — Handsome will be sent. For 25 Wrappers, and 


For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's Keyless Watch) will be sent. Prag ecg ‘Gat Pree 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE J 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea arose 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmex 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 



















































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


ayer S Original Navy Cut. 














Sold only in 1 03. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 08., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe Hi - 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of t 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish ‘of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-c alled charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the symp athies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in L ondon, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, doa little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOB ACCO, viz. 








et “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
LUXURIOUSLY I NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE Pp EK LIBRARY AND 
EASY es SMOKING ROOM 
«parte Rg ya LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON Wo gift 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 


APLE & CO. have always an immense 
assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 

















whe Sheridan Guan tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved pheabeoo Bookcase 
exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, come delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handscme Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. 


ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fizcp, at the NaTIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, Lendon, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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